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LITURGICAL PIETY? 


MONG the most brilliant 
of the liturgical scholars who have come to the fore in recent years 
is undoubtedly the French Oratorian, Father Louis Bouyer. His 
penetrating articles in La Maison-Dieu, Dieu Vivant and other 
periodicals have long been a delight to many; his book The Paschal 
Mystery (Regnery) has been everywhere hailed as a classic; and 
now, in Liturgical Piety, he has given us another book of compar- 
able, or perhaps even greater, importance. Its publication is an event 
in the Catholic world of letters. 

One cannot but be amazed at the profound scholarship of the 
author; the extent of his reading is phenomenal. There does not seem 
to be any leading authority on liturgy, Catholic or Protestant, with 
whose works he is unfamiliar; he shows a mastery of scriptural 
learning and a grasp of Church history which must be the envy of 
many who are themselves specialists in those subjects. 

But what will give to his book its permanent value is the synthesis 
which Fr. Bouyer makes of them all, the assessment of their inter- 
play, and the profoundly satisfying exposition of liturgical theology 
which has resulted from his reflections on all that he has studied. 

Indeed one feels that the core of the book — his treatment of the 
liturgy as being the diffusion of the Christian Mystery throughout 
mankind — is the fruit, not merely of study, but of much prayer. 
Certainly the central chapters offer material which deserves to be 
the subject of reverent meditation. 

Often one hears the question: “What exactly is the liturgical 
movement?” Seldom has this been answered better or more suc- 
cinctly than in Fr. Bouyer’s definition: “The liturgical movement is 
the natural response arising in the Church to the perception that 
many people have lost that knowledge and understanding of the 
liturgy which should belong to Christians, both clergy and laity, and 
in consequence, have lost the right use of the liturgy also.” 

This is surely the root of the problem. The liturgical deficiencies 

1 Liturgical Piety. By Rev. Louis Bouyer, Congr.Orat. Vol. I of the Liturgi- 


cal Studies series, University of Notre Dame Press, Notre Dame, Ind. Publica- 
tion date: March 12. Pp. x-284. Cloth, $5.00. 
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of today are no matter of mere externals, nor of faulty technique; 
it is the whole concept of liturgy which is wrong. “It is a total mis- 
understanding of the true meaning of liturgy,” we read in Mediator 
Dei, “to regard it as the merely external and visible element in 
divine worship, or as the outward splendor of ceremonial; it is 
equally wrong to see in it a mere catalogue of rules and regulations 
issued by the hierarchy of the Church for the conduct of the sacred 
rites.” 

Yet, says Fr. Bouyer, that is the concept of liturgy which is still 
general today: moreover, it has been held for a very long time. 

How did such an idea ever arise? How has it succeeded in holding 
the field for so long? Its prevalence even now is the chief obstacle 
to the progress of the liturgical movement. For if the true nature of 
liturgy is not understood, then the right use of it is impossible; it 
cannot fulfill its role of being the God-given basis for the prayer- 
life of both clergy and people. 

This false concept of liturgy as merely something to be per- 
formed by the clergy and their assistants while the laity are but 
spectators, is the immediate product of the court-ceremonial which 
flourished in the sixteenth and seventeeth centuries. An earthly 
king was to be honored daily by the pageant of court ceremonial — 
and so also the heavenly King. The liturgy existed to provide, around 
the Throne of the eucharistic King, a pomp and circumstance, a 
dignity and splendor surpassing in mysterious sublimity any other 
forms of honor which men could devise. 

But the very mentality which could conceive of liturgy in such 
terms was the product of the Baroque period. How, then, has the 
concept survived the succeeding Romantic period which was a 
reaction against the Baroque? If the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies were striving to undo what the sixteenth and seventeenth had 
done, why is it that this particular view of liturgy was not itself 
undermined and rejected? 

The answer, says Fr. Bouyer, is that the reaction of the Romantic 
period was too superficial. It was largely an aesthetic reaction, con- 
cerned with externals. The leading men of that time lacked scholar- 
ship. They were hardly to be blamed for this, since the necessary 
research work had not been done. But that fact meant that their 
achievements were built up to a considerable extent on opinions 
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with no factual basis, on imagination and emotion. Their insuff- 
cient knowledge of the medieval period led them into seeing it 
through rose-colored spectacles; they thought that it had all the 
perfections which the Baroque had lacked. 

What they did know (and this was correct) was that it was an 
age of Gothic; hence we find in the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies an enthusiasm for everything Gothic — Gothic architecture, 
Gothic vestments, Gothic singing and anything else connected with 
the Gothic period. 

It was a well-meant but somewhat pathetic attempt to recapture 
the fancied excellencies of former days; but it was, after all, only 
an artificial reconstruction, and hence a failure. While it produced 
some features for which we, of later days, can be thankful, it was 
in fact vitiated by the error, denounced in Mediator Dei, of archeo- 
logism. 

That same danger was not absent from the attempts of the early 
twentieth century to wrestle with the problem of liturgical renewal. 
Just as the Solesmes School had fallen into the trap of idealizing 
and trying to imitate the Gothic period, so it seemed as if the Beuron 
and Maria Laach Schools of thought were idealizing and trying to 
copy the patristic period. If this tendency (which undoubtedly 
showed itself) had crystallized into a definite programme, it would 
have been as sterile as the former essay in archeologism. 

But it did not; it was saved by the tremendous advances in lear- 
ing which were maturing about the same time in the spheres of 
holy Scripture, patrology and liturgical history. There emerged 
from the studies of Abbot Herwegen and his collaborators, and most 
of all from Dom Odo Casel, a view of the liturgy which Fr. Bouyer 
holds to be fundamentally sound. He maintains that now we really 
are in a position to understand what liturgy truly is, and what under- 
lies it; and in proportion as this understanding spreads, so shall we 
learn to make use of the liturgy again as the basis of Christian piety. 

Not that he accepts Dom Casel’s views precisely as that great 
monk propounded them. He feels that some of the lines of reasoning 
which led Dom Casel to his conclusions need very considerable modi- 
fication in the light of still later studies. 

But of the fact that “the Mystery” is the very core of Catholic 
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: worship, as Dom Casel said, Fr. Bouyer has no doubt whatever. 


* 
* 
4 


Here lies the answer. Here is the true view of liturgy; it is the 
“Mystery of Christ” as prepared in the Old Testament, as mani- 
fested in the earthly life, death and resurrection of our Savior, as 
proclaimed by the Apostles (especially St. Paul and St. John) and 
as expounded by the Fathers, which is ever present and active in the 
liturgy. 

It is, in fact, “the public worship which our Redeemer, the Head 


| of the Church, offers to the heavenly Father, and which the com- 
’ munity of Christ’s faithful pays to its Founder, and through Him to 


the eternal Father; briefly, it is the whole public worship of the 


_ Mystical Body of Jesus Christ, Head and members” (Mediator Dei). 


Fr. Bouyer now turns to his principal task — that of giving a posi- 
tive exposition of “the Mystery” which is enshrined in the liturgy. 
He traces out the foundation of God’s chosen people in the Old 


' Testament, and of the Church in the New, demonstrating the close 
| parallel between them. 


Both are called into being by the Word of God, and have as their 
greatest privilege and highest function the giving back to God of a 
response of thanksgiving (eucharist) and praise, which response is 


_ their liturgy. But the liturgy of the chosen people of old was only 


a type of that of the Church; it was but the thanksgiving and praise 
of unredeemed man. In the liturgy of the Church this thanksgiving 
and praise reaches its perfection, for, while it remains the eucharist 
of man, it is that of redeemed man offered in and through the Head 
of redeemed humanity, the incarnate Word Himself. The eucharistic 
celebration of the Jews was the Pasch; this Pasch was taken and 
transformed by Christ into the eucharistic celebration of the Church, 


| which is the Mass. 


In the Mass, then, is contained the Mystery of the Word of God 


| proclaimed to man, and the response of man in and through the 


Word; and through this mystery of the Word proclaimed and an- 


_ swered, men are sanctified and all things are recapitulated in Christ. 


A masterly study of the Canon of the Mass along these lines is 


_ followed by a linking up of all the sacraments with the Mass in terms 


of the Mystery. The sacrament of orders provides the essential hier- 
archic ministration; baptism and confirmation initiate man into the 
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eucharistic community ; penance restores him to it if he has incurred 
exclusion; matrimony and the anointing of the sick are expansions 
of the Eucharist under various aspects, as also are all the consecra- 
tions and blessings of the Ritual. The liturgical year and the divine 
office are all brought into the scheme and shown to be the working 
out of the Mystery, the eucharistic centre, in every phase of man’s 
life here below. 

These main chapters of the book constitute a treatise on liturgical 
theology so rich, so deep and beautiful, that they are likely to stand 
unsurpassed for years to come. They deserve to be read over and 
over again in order that their sublimity and grandeur may be savored 
to the full. 

If this view of the liturgy can be grasped and assimilated by 
clergy and people, it will drive out the false concept at present in 
vogue; it will open up inexhaustible spiritual riches, and enable the 
traditional prayer of the Church herself to become once more the 
foundation and inspiration of the personal prayer-life of all her 
members. 

In this magnificent exposition of “the Mystery” lies the greatest 
value of the book. But the fruits of it cannot but be slow in coming, 
for they will take time to mature. There must ensue a period of 
gradual growth. 

More immediate fruits, though of secondary value, will come 
from the salutary shock which the book, in its other chapters, may 
give to those who are still adhering to the old misconceptions of the 
liturgy generally current until now. They will find many of the facts 
and deductions of Fr. Bouyer somewhat disconcerting as being 
utterly contrary to their present outlook. 

But this very shock can be helpful in causing them to re-examine 
critically many things which, until now, they have simply accepted 
without adequate reflection. If they will approach this book with 
complete honesty of mind and a readiness to consider all (and not 
merely a part) of what the author writes, they will be able to hold 
in check their first reaction (which is likely to be hostile) to his 
penetrating analyses of views and practices still widely current. Let 
them be fair to the writer and dispassionately weigh the evidence. 

If they read in this spirit they will usually find reassurance in his 
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conclusions. For, while he does not hesitate to point out deficiencies, 
he always disengages, from the very views and practices which he 
criticizes, certain basic elements which he shows to be sound and 
which can be salvaged, as Mediator Dei indicates, by “being influ- 
enced by the spirit and principles of the liturgy.” 

Fr. Bouyer vigorously maintains that it would be quite wrong 
to slash our way through all these modern devotions in order to find a 
path back to the liturgy. Such a proceeding would be an enormous mis- 
take. We must not forget the fact that some of the historical causes which 
fostered modern devotions are still operative. . . . What we should 
rather do is to apply the very wise and tactful programme of Mediator 
Dei; that is, never try artificially to suppress any practice which has in 
its favor the example of great saints and the unmistakable fruit of 
spiritual vitality. Instead, we should try to bring such practices back to 
the norm of the authentic liturgy, to premeate them with its spirit, and 
finally to develop into an auxiliary of the liturgy what originated as a 
substitute for it. 


Indeed this is a great book — scholarly, profound, balanced, and 
quite astonishingly beautiful. It is sure to win for itself a high place 
among the classics of liturgical literature. 


Clifford Howell, S.J. 


SCRIPTURE IN WORSHIP 


HE title of this es- 
say can best be understood in the light of a ceremony that was per- 
formed in earlier centuries in St. Paul’s basilica outside the walls of 
Rome. On the Wednesday of the fourth week in Lent the candidates 
for baptism assembled for the ceremony of the “opening of the 
ears.” The ears of the catechumens, deaf hitherto to words of truth, 
were like the ears of the man in the Gospel, now opened to words of 
eternal life (Mk. 7:32). 
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After the chanting of prayers and psalms, four deacons came for- 
ward, carrying the books of the holy Gospels which they placed on 
the altar, one at each corner. Pointing to these four books, the 
Pontiff explained that they contain the word of God and that to 
them apply the words of Isaias: The Lord said: “My people shall 
know My name, they shall perceive . . . that I who spoke, behold 
I am here” (Is. 52:6). In this way the candidates were given their 
first lesson that the Bible is the word of God — “Behold I am here.” 

This significant ceremony is of interest today chiefly to antiquar- 
ians; but we acknowledge the reality it represents every morning 
when we stand for the reading of the Gospel or when the clergy at 
solemn Mass proclaim the “Sequentia sancti evangelii” with lighted 
candles and burning incense. 

In the ages of faith other marks of honor were offered during the 
Gospel reading. Medieval instructions are precise: the faithful are 
to put aside their canes, they must stand erect with head slightly 
bowed. Princes are to remove their crowns. All present are to take 
off mantles, cloaks and gloves. A knight was taught to lay his hand 
on the hilt of his sword, or to draw it from its scabbard and hold it 
high — as an affirmation of his willingness to fight for God’s word. 

Oriental liturgies express the same reverence for the word of God 
in their own characteristic fashion. At each Mass there are two 
solemn entries: the “lesser entrance,” when the Gospel book is car- 
ried processionally from the sanctuary, through a side door in the 
iconostasis, or picture wall, into the nave of the Church and back 
again to the sanctuary through the center door, and the “greater 
entrance,” when the sacrificial offerings are given the same honor. 
In this way the faithful are taught a love for Scripture through the 
liturgy. 

Christ operative in the pages of Scripture, Christ praying in the 
liturgy — the two concepts of the Bible and worship are intimately 
linked. Growth in knowledge of the Scripture that is used in the 
Mass, in the office, in our own life of prayer, must mean a growth 
in God’s love. Let us consider first why we owe this reverence to 
the word of God, second, the use of the Scripture in the Mass, third, 
the value of the Scripture in the office; and finally we will consider 
the three dispositions of mind or attitudes of soul that make it pos- 
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sible for our knowledge of the word of God to flower and bring forth 
its fruit in love. 


THE TEACHING OF TRADITION 


It has been the constant teaching of the Church that holy Scripture 
is a potent channel of grace because its words fill our minds with 
God’s truth in order to unite us with His love. Ignatius of Antioch 
is typical of the patristic respect for the Gospels which is almost that 
which is accorded to a person. He begged his disciples to have re- 
course “to the Gospel as to Christ corporally present.” St. Augus- 
tine could not have expressed this truth more plainly. He said: “We 
should listen to the Gospel as though the Lord were present.” St. 
Jerome seems almost to exceed the limits of propriety when he 
expresses this same truth in the daring words: “We eat Christ’s flesh 
' and drink His blood not only in the sacrament but also in the read- 
ing of Scripture” (P.L. 23, 1039). 

The author of the Jmitation did no more than summarize tradition 
when he wrote: 

Thou hast given the Blessed Sacrament to the re- 
freshing of my body and soul; and Thou hast set Thy word as a lantern 
before my feet to show me the way that I shall go. Without these two 
I may not well live, for the word of God is the light of my soul, and 
this Sacrament is the bread of my life. These two may also be called 
the two tables, set here and there in the spiritual treasure house of holy 
Church: the one is the table of the holy Altar having the living bread 
that is the precious body of Christ; the other is the table of the laws of 
God, containing the holy doctrine, instructing man in the right faith, 
and in the true belief, and leading him into the Holy of Holies where 
the inward secrets of Scripture be hid and contained (Bk. IV, 11, 4f.). 


SCRIPTURE IN LITURGY 


Holy Scripture used in the liturgy is twice holy because it is the word 
of God chosen by the Church to instruct us (in the Fore-Mass), to 
enable us to unite ourselves with the priest (in the eucharistic Serv- 
ice), and to praise God (in the office): but to many souls holy 
Scripture remains a treasure hidden in a napkin. It brings neither 
light nor joy to their lives. How can we help them? 

A great modern liturgist can show us the way. Fr. Pius Parsch 
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tells us that he learned how to teach Scripture by the trial and error 
method. His first attempt was by the method of textual criticism, 
exegesis and philology —this was not a success. Then he broke 
away from the teachings of the seminary classroom and presented 
the men and women of the Bible as historical personalities whose 
lives were filled with the same problems that confront us all. But 
the faithful only began to listen when, as he said, 
the Bible became 

for me the revealed word of God. God speaks to me, and His words, 
His voice is only imprisoned in the body of the written word. . . . For- 
merly I approached the holy Scriptures from a historical point of view, 
today I see them as present realities. It is not Paul speaking to the 
Corinthians, it is God speaking to me. And because God comes to me 
upon the wings of the words in the Bible, I must respond with reverence 
to His coming. The sacramentality of the word of God constantly im- 
presses One more and more. It, too, is an ‘incarnation’ of Christ, the 
Word, when God speaks to me in the Bible. 

Where did Pius Parsch 
learn this truth? He tells us explicitly: 

I learned this through the lit- 
urgy; for throughout the centuries the liturgy has always recognized 
and considered holy Scripture as the figure and presence of Christ. Now 
I have a new understanding of the Fore-Mass. Formerly it was but the 
vestibule to the Sacrifice proper. Now with dignity it takes its place 
beside the eucharistic Sacrifice itself (Bibel und Liturgie, Dec. 1938). 


The experience of Pius Parsch finds a parallel in the lives of 
many souls. There is no better way to grow in our love of the Scrip- 
ture than to study it in the liturgy. 

In his encyclical Mediator Dei, Pope Pius XII tells us: “The 
liturgy is the continuation by the divine Head and High Priest, 
through His Mystical Body, of the priestly office He fulfilled during 
the days of His mortality.” Just as our Lord first taught, and only 
after He had prepared men’s hearts did He reveal the full meaning 
of His incarnation and redemptive death, so now the Word of God 
must enlighten us even before the mystery of the New Law is realized 
once again in our midst. 

According to Fr. Damasus Winzen, the scene on Mount Tabor 
illustrated this fact perfectly: it was a kind of Mass of the Cate- 
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chumens for the Apostles. Its purpose was the same as that of the 
Fore-Mass in which the seed of faith in the resurrection, the meaning 
and mystery of the passion is unfolded in our hearts before the great 
sacrifice is offered on Calvary. Now it is the word of God, holy 
Scripture, that prepares us for this great act (cf. National Liturgical 
Week 1944, p. 128). 


SCRIPTURE IN THE OFFICE 


Christ prays in the liturgy not only in the Mass but also in the 
office. We who repeat the psalms so frequently know that they 
acquire, for those who know how to enter into them, “a surprising 
depth, a marvelous and inexhaustible actuality.” The psalms are 
the songs of the City of God. They are the voice of the Mystical 
Body. They are the prayer of the whole Christ. 

We can agree with Cardinal Newman who wrote that the psalms 
enable us “to breathe Christ.” Cassian assures us, and our own ex- 
perience corroborates his words, that their recitation is a swift means 
to the double goal of religious life: the spread of the kingdom of 
God and the acquiring of perfect purity of heart” (P.L. 49, 486). 

St. Basil told his monks that the psalms contain a complete the- 
ology, for their subject matter is God: Creator — Redeemer — 
Sanctifier. They teach us to praise, thank, love and appeal to One 
who made us and loves us. 

In a very beautiful article printed in Worship in December, 1950, 
Fr. Balthasar Fischer said that we must pray the psalms in a spirit 
of tranquility, in a spirit of humility, in a spirit of childlikeness, and 
in a spirit of joyfulness. In this way we can ensure that the words 
of Pope Pius XII will come true in our lives, for it is his wish that 
the recitation of the divine office fill our souls with light and grace. 

The use of the psalms need not, of course, be limited to moments 
of required and formal prayer. A verse from the psalms on the black- 
board of our classroom can provide us with an ejaculation for the 
day and give our students some idea of the riches and variety of 
these songs of God. In the prologue of a simple and moving book 
on the psalms (Bread in the Wilderness), Thomas Merton says that 
the miracle of the multiplication of the loaves and fishes in the desert 
usually suggests the Blessed Sacrament which it foreshadowed: but 
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that it ought also to suggest holy Scripture because in both cases we 
are nourished with the Word of God. “In the Scriptures the Word 
is incarnate not in flesh but in human words.” So in often repeating 
the words of the psalms we will strengthen ourselves with the bread 
in the wilderness. 

We have touched upon some of the riches of Scripture in worship; 
let us also briefly consider some providential helps to a growing un- 
derstanding of Scripture: viz., suffering, theology, wisdom. 

It will be remembered that, as a preliminary to the ceremony of 
the “opening of the ears,” the new catechumens were prepared to 
receive the Gospel by three significant acts: their foreheads were 
signed with the sign of the cross, the priest blessed them by rest- 
ing his hands on their heads, on their tongues he placed the salt 
(which signified wisdom). 


SUFFERING 


We, too, if we are to profit by the Word of God as we find it in our 
Mass, as we repeat it in our office, and as it is woven into the very 
fabric of our life of prayer, need the help of the cross. Joubert has 
said that every life accumulates sadness: that it is our dear Lord’s 
way of making us like Himself, of giving us His own understanding 
of His word. 

This truth has been strikingly exemplified in the work of Rem- 
brandt. At least twice in his life, he took as a theme for a picture 
the sacrifice of Isaac. The first painting was made in 1635, at the 
very beginning of his fame, shortly after his marriage to Saskia. It 
is a great picture in every sense of the word: great in size, in the 
brilliance of coloring, in the sharpness of the light that comes from 
the boy’s body, great in the agony of fear in the boy’s face, and the 
ferocity with which Abraham forces himself to carry out the divine 
inscrutable injunctions. The impact the picture makes is one of 
terror. Only a God — aloof and inexorable — could have inspired 
so awesome a theme. 

Twenty years later, in 1655, Rembrandt painted another pic- 
ture: the moment in the life of the great patriarch is the same, the 
son is in the same position—he is a victim about to be offered. 
Here, however, all is peace, here is serenity and strength that is of 
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another world. The light in this picture comes from the luminous 
passage of the angel. Before this picture of sacrifice the soul sinks 
easily in prayer. There is pain in the father’s face, but there is also 
trust, and faith, resignation and acceptance. Isaac’s acceptance of 
God’s will is a total surrender born of love. 

How could the same artist have presented the same scene and 
produced so strikingly different an effect? During the twenty years 
that intervened between the first and second painting, Rembrandt 
had learned many things. His wife Saskia had died in 1642. Of the 
four children she had given him, only one son, Titus, remained. 
Three times Rembrandt had learned from his own experience what 
it means for a father to offer his son to God. This grace-filled experi- 
ence drawn from his own life had purified him, enlightened him and 
enabled him to understand Abraham’s sacrifice in terms of love and 
trust (cf. G. E. Closen, Clefs pour la Sainte Ecriture, pp. 55f.). 

Very often, we too, do not fully understand the Word of God 
until we have been shaped and conditioned by life, according to the 
words of St. John: only “he who acts according to the truth comes to 
the light” (3:24). 


THEOLOGY 


We need not only the experience of the cross so that we may grow 
in understanding of the Bible, but we also need the discipline of 
knowledge. The liturgy can preserve a perfectly true direction, and 
avoid what the communists would call “deviationism,” only on con- 
dition that it is supported and nourished by theology. 

This I think could be one of the meanings of that part of the 
primitive mid-Lent ceremony, when the priest blessed the cate- 
chumens by laying his hands on their heads. We need the light of 
God that only He can give if the Scriptures are to release their full 
beauty to us. Rabbi Zolli has said: “The books of the sacred Scrip- 
ture contain much more than is written in them. Every word of the 
prophets, every saying of Christ’s is full of celestial harmonies” 
(Before the Dawn, p. 193). 

This lesson has been beautifully expressed in a centuries-old pic- 
ture of St. Thomas Aquinas. No authentic portrait of the Saint has 
been preserved for us. Thirteenth century artists did not trouble 
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themselves to preserves the details of the appearance of the Angelic 
Doctor, but we can learn many lessons about the relation of Scrip- 
ture to theology if we stand before the fourteenth century portrait 
of the great Dominican that hangs in the Church of St. Catherine of 
Pisa. 

In the upper part of the picture is the radiant figure of the divine 
Redeemer. Rays of light descend from Christ to Moses, to the four 
Evangelists and to St. Paul who are bowed over their books. From 
the pages of the Old Law and the New, light focuses on the white- 
robed Dominican who in turn radiates a light that shines on the 
groups of ecclesiastics and layfolk who are crowded into the lower 
corners of the canvas. 

The study of theology must keep pace with our study of Scripture 
in the liturgy. “In Thy light we shall see light.” The light that radi- 
ates from the open book held by St. Thomas in Traini’s Pisan picture 
still illuminates the mind and heart seeking truth. 

With reason did Dante place the Angelic Doctor in the fourth 
heaven of Paradise, in the radiant splendor of the heaven of the 
Sun: it is from theology that we can deepen our knowledge of Scrip- 
ture. 


WISDOM 
Insight won through suffering, knowledge guided by theology: these 


two will help us to understand the Scripture. But we also need wis- 
dom. This was symbolized by the salt that was placed on the tongue 
of the catechumens. 

Perfect harmony can be achieved between divine faith in the mind 
and divine life in the soul through “the integration of Scriptuze, dog- 
ma, moral and ascetics in liturgy.” As the human body requires 
various forms of nourishment, so the soul requires the Whole Christ 
as “He comes to us in His earthly, priestly, redeeming life, em- 
blazoned on the pages of the New Testament as He was fore- 
shadowed and foretold on the pages of the Old.” All the graces and 
blessings of Christ’s redeeming work come to us through the Church 
in the liturgy. 

In us as well as in the Blessed Trinity, love must proceed from 
the Word, knowledge must bear fruit in love. Prayer alone can unite 
us steadfastly to truth and enable us to convert the truth into an 
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effective love. Christian contemplation is the fruit of the gift of 
Wisdom, and the first step to the attainment of this true wisdom is 
what St. Benedict called lectio divina, divine reading. 

It is not cold and abstract theorizing, it is not an antiquarian in- 
terest in the liturgy, or a curious superficial reading of the Bible.' 
It is study suffused with prayer and tenderness. Lectio, for St. Bene- 
dict, was the first degree in an ascending scale: reading, thought, 
study, meditation, prayer, contemplation. This is the call of love to 
which love alone is the answer, and it concerns us all, whatever be 
our task, for as Juliana of Norwich said: “Love is the meaning”; or 
as St. John of the Cross wrote: “When the evening of this life comes 
you will be judged on love.” 

Mother Kathryn Sullivan, R.S.C.J. 


PRIEST AND PEOPLE? 


HE new Ordinary of 

Milan, Archbishop Montini, so long regarded as an ecclesiastical 

diplomat — the Holy Father’s right hand in the papal secretariate 

of state — has now revealed himself as a pastor with an urgent mis- 
sion to the workers and their families. 

The former Papal Pro-Secretary of State has made it abundantly 


*Rt. Rev. John E. Steinmueller, “Some Important Effects of Reading Scrip- 
ture,” The Tablet, Brooklyn, January 31, 1953. The Monsignor cites as effects 
of a devotional reading of the Bible: 1) love of God and our neighbor; 
2) love of Christ our model; 3) deepening of our faith and piety; and 4) de- 
velopment of the whole personality. 

* While papal pro-secretary of state, Msgr. Montini repeatedly wrote im- 
portant messages in the Holy Father’s name encouraging the work of the 
liturgical movement. The following account makes clear how, in his mind, 
liturgical efforts will be abortive unless they have their counterpart in priestly 
zeal for the social apostolate. His words offer authoritative justification for 
the special emphasis on social thinking that our Timely Tracts have been 
voicing for some time past — and whose relevance has been questioned by 
some of our readers. The report is herewith reprinted in its entirety from the 
December 31 issue of the London Catholic Herald: allowances will therefore 
have to be made for the dates in several of the paragraphs. — Ep. 
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themselves to preserves the details of the appearance of the Angelic 
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blazoned on the pages of the New Testament as He was fore- 
shadowed and foretold on the pages of the Old.” All the graces and 
blessings of Christ’s redeeming work come to us through the Church 
in the liturgy. 

In us as well as in the Blessed Trinity, love must proceed from 
the Word, knowledge must bear fruit in love. Prayer alone can unite 
us steadfastly to truth and enable us to convert the truth into an 
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what St. Benedict called lectio divina, divine reading. 

It is not cold and abstract theorizing, it is not an antiquarian in- 
terest in the liturgy, or a curious superficial reading of the Bible.' 
It is study suffused with prayer and tenderness. Lectio, for St. Bene- 
dict, was the first degree in an ascending scale: reading, thought, 
study, meditation, prayer, contemplation. This is the call of love to 
which love alone is the answer, and it concerns us all, whatever be 
our task, for as Juliana of Norwich said: “Love is the meaning”; or 
as St. John of the Cross wrote: “When the evening of this life comes 
you will be judged on love.” 

Mother Kathryn Sullivan, R.S.C.J. 
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clear that he intends to seek them out in their homes and at their 
work. 

On January 9, the first Sunday after his enthronement in Milan, 
Italy, he will offer his Mass for the workers of the city’s industrial 
areas. 

But Archbishop Montini has already written a challenging preface 
to Our Priesthood, a book in two volumes in which the teachings of 
the last four popes on the priestly state have been gathered together 
by Msgr. Pierre Veuillot of the papal secretariate. 


FACTORY TEMPLES 


In this preface, Archbishop Montini, who will rule more than 
3,000,000 Catholics in the Milan archdiocese, tells how the priest 
of today has to “measure his mission to the profoundly changed 
conditions of the world about him.” 

“It is the priest who must make the move, not the people,” writes 
the Archbishop. 

“Tt is useless for him to ring his bell; nobody will listen to it. In- 
stead, is it for him to hear the sirens sounding from the factories, 
those temples of technical achievement where the modern world 
lives and breathes. 

“It is for the priest to remake of himself a missionary if he would 
have Christianity abide and become anew a living leaven of civiliza- 
tion. 

“A priesthood true, good, human and holy can save the world,” 
says the Archbishop. 

The vast majority of the people, says Archbishop Montini, have 
seemed to remain unrelentingly dissociated from the modern liturgi- 
cal revival which has given “new meaning and poetry to the well- 
worn form of prayer,” and from the “newly illumined sense of the in- 
effable union of the Divine and the human in the sacramental action.” 


THE PASTORAL ART 


When “the thrill of mysterious joy, of divine presence and human 
love filled the hearts” of the prayerful who have “regrouped them- 
selves around the altar,” the “priest was filled with joy, the spring 
of the Church blossomed afresh,” but “the crowds were not there.” 
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And, says the Archbishop, they will not come back of their own 
accord. 

In adapting himself to all the demands of the end he seeks — to 
seize souls back and lead them to Christ —the apostle, says the 
Archbishop, in his role of pastor and fisher of men, finds that a kind 
of apostolic “relativism” is part of the pastoral art. 

The principle is good, the application perilous, and there have 
been the imprudent, whose spirit of reform has not confined itself 
to the limits prescribed by the Church, the guardian of the divine 
deposit of faith and the law of Christ. 

The hopes of the faithful and of all far-seeing men of the lay and 
civil world are turned towards this manifold and anxious considera- 
tion of the true concept of the priesthood. 


THE GOOD PRIEST 


Archbishop Montini then indicates four characteristics essential to 
the good priest. 

The priest must be a man of God “for whom to live is to worship 
God, seek God, saturate himself with God, study God, speak to 
Him and of Him, and to serve God.” 

He is the bridge between God and man, he is the man of religion, 
a man consecrated. 

The priest must be holy and above the ordinary. The essential 
efficacy of his ministry does not depend on his qualities and virtues, 
but “his functions and duties are such that his whole psychology, his 
whole soul and all his actions ought to be consistent with them.” 

The priest must exist for others. His priesthood is a social service. 
It is the organ of the Mystical Body distributing doctrine and grace. 
Priesthood and selfishness are antithetic terms. Priesthood and char- 
ity are synonymous. 

In the simplicity of truth and the humility of love, the priesthood 
is “light and salt.” 

And the priest has to be “artist, skilled worker, the indispensable 
doctor, expert in the subtle and profound phenomena of the spirit, 
a man of learning, a man who can talk, a man of taste, of tact, of 
sensibility, of finesse and of force.” 

The priest is the Church’s man, her minister. She possesses him 
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and he makes her treasures of grace spring forth. He guards the 
Church and dispenses her doctrine. 


A WORLD UNIQUE 


“The reading of Msgr. Veuillot’s work,” says Archbishop Montini, 
“will provoke surprise and astonishment at the discovery, under the 
black soutane of the Catholic priesthood, misunderstood and hard 
worn, a world unique in its kind... . 

“And to this surprise will be added another: that of meeting the 
eternally faithful master, the Pope, who pronounces in the Roman 
manner grave and lofty words in accents simple and equable. 

“He calls on the pure and generous souls of the young to follow 
him, help him, and carry on his work of salvation in the modem 
world, without qualms and with insatiable zeal.” 


TIMELY TRACT 


ON TONGUES OF THE GLIB_ 


HE study of 
nomenclature is a good way of appraising development in the 
current ferment in the Church of the United States. Fifteen years 
ago Catholic Action was a phrase on the lips of people who were 
coming to grips with the theological and pastoral aspects of the role 
of the laity in the Church. The concept had been defined and de- 
veloped at great length in season and out by Pope Pius XI. Some 
priests and laity took his words seriously, and gropingly and haltingly 
were trying to find their implications and applications to the local 
scene. 

Following on the heels of the vanguard were the group looking 
not for concepts and the hard thinking but for easy answers and 
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ready-made formulas. What was real discovery for the pioneers be- 
came glib phrases on the lips of all. The band wagon began to roll — 
to the danger of those who were trying to help people do difficult 
cerebral work about real problems. So “Catholic Action” as a phrase 
became a dried-out fruit rind. 

To keep both feet firmly on the ground, the terminology shifted 
to the problem approach. Instead of speaking theoretically and in 
generalities about the obligation to participate in Catholic Action, 
the necessity of the layman in the market place, etc., there was 
semantic shift to words like: leaders, workers, students, problems, 
groups, teams, and the organizations and movements that answered 
specific problems or areas of life. 

This was a healthy development. A fresh group of words had ap- 
peared on the scene to destroy the cliché. 

But in time the technique-happy, the over-organization conscious, 
the neat-package people would cheerfully take over the newly dis- 
covered vocabulary, and the danger was that it too might become a 
facade for real thought and action. 

New horizons were needed. Thus we moved from the problem 
to the community. The current concept is community. The word is 
in high gear and far from having run its course. But more important, 
it marks a fresh advance because it has a wider base than Catholic 
Action and the problem approach with its alphabetic organizations. 

In discussing the possibilities of an American semain sociale, 
“community” was suggested as the topic for the week. Last year at 
Notre Dame a pastoral week, “Priest and People,” was held on the 
subject of the parish as a community. The title of the current annual 
CFM booklet is Community. The YCW program is presently cen- 
tered on the neighborhood community. YCS continually refers to the 
student community in all its literature. 

And we might add, somewhat parenthetically, that the Liturgical 
Weeks of the past would have seemed less esoteric to a lot of people 
if the topics had been discussed more in terms of the human com- 
munity in which we are trying to establish the community of God. 

The term community has not only the possibilities of binding more 
closely the social action, the Catholic Action, and the liturgical move- 
ments, it is the coin of the realm in international circles. European 
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Defense Community, NATO, the European coal and steel com- 
munities, are a few examples. 

These are no phony phrases with our statesmen, but the words of 
people who are struggling to overcome the centuries of individualism 
that are keeping them apart while atom and H-bombs are being dan- 
gled over their heads. 

The same is true of domestic problems. For example, the report 
of the Chicago Commission on Human Relations, after its most 
difficult year in its history of racial tensions, points out that the solu- 
tion of tensions can only be found in establishing neighborhood com- 
munity councils. 

There is a scholarly book receiving a wide audience because of 
its timeliness, The Quest for Community, by Robert A. Nisbet, pro- 
fessor of sociology at the University of California (Oxford Press). 
His thesis is that the present quest for community is a reaction to the 
centuries of secularism and individualism. It has been said before, 
but Professor Nisbet says it trenchantly and in a way that is being 
listened to. Here are a few quotes: 

Historically, Protestantism has giv- 
en its emphasis to the immediacy of the individual to God, and, in 
theory, has relied little on the corporate nature of ecclesiastical society 
or the principle of hierarchical intermediation. . . . Man’s alienation 
from man must lead in time to man’s alienation from God. The loss of 
the sense of the visible community in Christ will be followed by the loss 
of the sense of the invisible. The decline of community in the modern 
world has its inevitable religious consequence in the creation of masses 
of helpless, bewildered individuals who are unable to find solace in 
Christianity regarded merely as creed. The stress upon the individual, at 
the expense of the churchly community, has led remorselessly to the 
isolation of the individual, to the shattering of the man-God relationship, 
and to the atomization of personality. 

Nisbet helps our semantic study 
of community. The vocabulary of alienation, the antithesis of com- 
munity, includes frustration, anxiety, and insecurity ; the vocabulary 
of community, integration, status, membership, hierarchy, symbol, 
norm, identification, group. 

With Professor Nisbet the béte noire is not the technical or in- 
dustrial revolution, but the growth of the modern state. By the de- 
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struction of the intermediate loyalties between the individual and the 
state, such as the family, the Church, and the associations based on 
work formerly known as guilds, people become an inert mass, a face- 
less, lonely crowd. It is these groups that give the individual status 
and a sense of belonging. It is by assuming responsibilities for these 
lesser groups that he develops his personality. 

Nisbet sticks to the historical development of the philosophy of the 
modern state. He gives no answers. The reader has to carry the ball 
from there. 

However, it seems to us an inescapable conclusion that since the 
modern state cannot be dissolved overnight if at all, the only alterna- 
tive is to re-establish community on every level of life and particularly 
in the neighborhood. 

When we see the neighborhood as the raw material of a human 
community we might see more easily the role of the parish, the priest 
and the Church in the worship which the human community owes to 
God. This calls for a grassroot movement. In this direction groups 
like the Christian Family Movement are off to a flying start. 

It is an obvious oversimplification to claim that the problem is 
merely one of establishing real human neighborhood communities. 
That is a good place to start, but our dislocations are in the economic, 
political, and ecclesiastical areas as well as in family and neighbor- 
hood. 

Opposed to the geographic or neighborhood community is the 
functional community. (Another phrase for our sociological vocab- 
ulary!) The functional community is based on work rather than 
geography. 

Since our occupational life involves such a large segment of our 
daily living and indirectly influences the rest of our life, for example, 
the place we live, our political views, our attitude toward material 
possessions; and since the responsibility for the entire economic 
order rests squarely upon those engaged in it; and since these re- 
sponsibilities can only be discharged by group action, some kind of 
Christian community must be established on the basis of occupa- 
tional life. 

The alternative is to leave all decisions to the giant impersonal 
boards of directors and international union executive committees. 
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It is the abandonment of community and freedom and the swinging 
of the censer before totalitarian authority. 

What can the Church do to meet the impact of urbanization and 
industrialism, the product of the growth of the modern state accord- 
ing to Nesbit? 

In the city of Boston one finds honest attempts to fit the ecclesiasti- 
cal community to the human community and not vice versa. In the 
shopping and work areas easy access to a Church or chapel is pro- 
vided to make a visit or to spend time in adoration or meditation, 
Ideally people should confess their sins in their parish churches, but 
the commitments of urban living make that extremely difficult at 
times ; so downtown Boston has an ample supply of Franciscans hear- 
ing confessions around the workday clock. 

The high mobility of our population makes the airport one of the 
busiest centers in the metropolitan area. The Boston Logan airport 
has a chapel, Our Lady of the Skyways, with a regular schedule of 
Sunday Masses. Another is located on the waterfront. And then there 
is St. James in the factory district, which has the Nightworkers’ Mass 
at 2 A.M. and 3 A.M. on Sundays, an institution of fifty years. 

This is an important development because, according to Ft. 
Hutart, an up-and-coming young Belgian sociologist, one of the 
causes of the loss of faith in European cities a century ago was the 
failure to provide priests and places of worship as the cities grew. 

As important as this develompent is, it would be fatal for the 
Church to regard easy accessibility to the sacraments as the answer 
to our problems of industrialism and mobility. This would be to con- 
sider the Church as a sacramental service station rather than as a 
community of worshipers. These downtown chapels and churches 
would normally not be especially suited to have dialogue or com- 
munity sung Masses; but some kind of community must be estab- 
lished in these work areas where the Gospel can be studied in small 
groups with an eye to its application in economic or work life. 

We mean something more fundamental to Christians than the 
labor school with its emphasis on ethics, or better, something along- 
side the labor school to give it a mystique. Presently there are several 
experiments being conducted in different cities in establishing these 
quasi-communities. 
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In the whole field of sociology and especially religious sociology 
there is a crying need for scholarship. Without it we become a prey 
to the easy answer and to capsule education. Without it we are 
doomed to busy but futile lives — and the word community, preg- 
nant with meaning for our times, will become but another cliché on 
the tongues of the glib. D.J.G. 


THE APOSTOLATE 


MEDITATING THE GOSPELS () 
UR contempla- 


tion of Jesus overcoming Satan, being transfigured, routing His enemies, 
and multiplying the bread and fishes — together with our lenten life of 
prayer and self-denial — activates our baptism. We die to sin and self 
in order to live with and in Christ. 


FIRST SUNDAY OF LENT 


Summary: After fasting forty days and nights, Jesus resists Satan’s temp- 
tations. 

Lord Jesus, You now know hunger. You know what it means to 
starve. You also know what it means to be tempted to think or do 
wrongly. You know what it means to be one of us. 

For forty days You have dreaded Satan’s approaching visit. Not that 
You are afraid of him. It is rather that he is evil in person: he is the 
enemy. Your enemy and the enemy of those You love. Now he faces 
You who are Goodness incarnate. 

He uses his old methods on You— appeal to the weakness of the 
flesh, appeal to pride, appeal to power. Turn stones into bread, jump 
from the roof of the temple, possess all worldly riches and power. 

But the values Satan proposes to You are straw compared to those 
You have in Your heart. You love Your Father with a boundless love. 
The devil would have You trade that love for bread, for the acclaim of 
men, for the possessions and kingdoms of this world. Your thundering 
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response still echoes over the years: “Begone, Satan! for it is written, 
‘The Lord thy God shalt thou worship and Him only shalt thou serve.’ ” 

Satan obeys. He leaves, and angels come to serve You. 

Lord Jesus, Your words are addressed to the devil, to be sure. But 
You also mean them for our world, for me: The Lord thy God shalt 
thou worship. Those words do Satan no good. They are poison to him, 
they plunge him deeper into his hatred and misery. 

But to me Your statement is light and life . . . and a way of life 
that brings joy. Worship is the expression of loving dependence. “Wor- 
ship the Lord, your God,” You tell me. “Tell Him by word and sign 
that without Him you are helpless and hopeless.” 

But how can I worship, Lord Jesus? Am I right in thinking that fasting, 
self-denial, overcoming my pride and my desire for power can be wor- 
ship? One thing I am sure of: I can worship Your Father with You at 
Your Mass. There with my gifts of bread and wine I can express my 
conviction that the Father’s will alone matters. There I give myself 
wholly to Him, to be used as He wills. I say: “Thou art my protector 
and my refuge: my God, in Thee will I trust” (tract). 

But in worship I give myself to a Person so that a real relationship 
of love is set up between Him and me. Your Father is my Father too. In 
receiving me He says: “Because you have hoped in Me, I will deliver 
you; I will protect you, because you have known My name. You will call 
upon Me, and I will hear you: I am with you in tribulation. J will de- 
liver you, and I will glorify you; I will fill you with length of days, and 
I will show you My salvation” (tract). 

Lord Jesus, now I think I can see Lent a little more in its correct con- 
text. Fasting, mortification, overcoming temptations and all that goes 
with Lent re-enact Your victory over Satan and prolong it into our time. 

Lent is therefore the acceptable time, the day of salvation, because 
it is the time of my growing away from self-love and Satan into Your 
spirit of loving, absolute trust in Your Father. Under His wings I shall 
trust: His truth shall compass me with a shield. 


SECOND SUNDAY OF LENT 


Summary: Peter, James and John see Jesus transfigured on the moun- 
tain and hear His Father say: “This is My beloved Son, in whom I am 
well pleased.” 

Lord Jesus, it is best for me to try to understand Your transfiguration 
by trying to grasp what it meant to the three apostles. For nearly three 
years now they have been with You. They have heard You speak, and 
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their minds delighted in Your divine truth. You have spoken to each ot 
them man to man, heart to heart; and they have received Your friend- 
ship with gladness and joy. 

They have also seen Your mercy towards the poor and sick. They 
have been constantly proud of You, for You have been so true, so 
good. 

But in all these experiences with You, You have appeared to them 
only as man. Now for the first time they see with their eyes that You 
are more than man. Your face shines as the sun, and Your garments 
become white as snow. They love it, especially Peter. He wants to settle 
down with You right there: “Lord, it is good for us to be here.” 

But their experience of Your divinity and glorification is just begin- 
ning. You have spoken to them before of Your Father. Now for the 
first time they hear the Father’s voice: “This is My beloved Son, in 
whom I am well pleased; hear Him.” 

It is the Great God speaking, the God of Abraham, of Moses, the 
God of the Ten Commandments! God whose face no man can see with 
human eyes and remain alive. And He calls You “Beloved Son.” Struck 
with awe, they fall on their faces. 

You do not leave them long in their fear. They have seen and heard 
enough. Peter feels Your hand on his shoulder, and Your familiar voice 
sounds: “Arise, and do not be afraid.” Obeying You, they raise their 
heads, stand and look around. The vision — and the heavenly voice — is 
gone. But You remain. You, and they, have work to do. 

But now things will no longer be quite the same between You and 
them. Ever after, when looking at You and listening to You, they will 
remember how You looked with Your face shining like the sun. They 
will hear Your Father’s voice, and they will remember how very good 
it was to have been there. 

Lord Jesus, today You do not take Peter, James and John to the 
mountain. You take us. Because You died and rose again and instituted 
Your Church in which You yearly renew Your earthly life, we can now 
live that life with You. 

Today You are transfigured before us. Your transfiguration is a living 
experience for us. We see You, we are with You. Your Father says to 
us: “This is My beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased; hear Him. Con- 
template Him, love Him.” 

I think I am going to enjoy obeying this command of Your Father, 
Lord Jesus. I want to look at You, I want to hear You all my life and all 
of eternity. But Your Church puts this Gospel at the beginning of Lent. 
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It is a preview of things to come. It pictures Easter to us. It is a fore- 
taste of heaven. 

But no man — least of all I— has a right to Easter and heaven with- 
out first dying to sin and to self. Between the Mount of the Transfigura- 
tion and the broken Tomb of Your Resurrection there lies for you the 
Mountain of Calvary arising out of the valley of the shadow of death. 
Can I expect anything less? 

What is Lent with its insignificant bit of fasting and abstaining! What 
is life, with its work, even its pain! Easter and transfiguration into You 
will be the reward. “Give glory to the Lord, for He is good: for His 
mercy endureth forever” (tract). “To Thee, O Lord, have I lifted up 
my soul: in Thee, O my God, I put my trust” (introit). Lord Jesus, it 
is indeed good to be here! 


THIRD SUNDAY OF LENT 


Summary: Jesus confounds critics who accuse Him of casting out devils 
in the name and power of Beelzebub. 

Lord, I am going to pass over most of this Gospel to concentrate on 
the last scene. You drive a devil out of a man who had been dumb, and 
he now speaks sanely. Some of the people marvel. Others object absurdly 
that You and Satan are in partnership together. You are superb in laying 
that accusation: “If Satan is divided against himself, how shall his king- 
dom stand? If I cast out devils by the finger of God, then the kingdom 
of God has come upon you . . . He who is not with Me is against Me.” 

All this is build-up for that wonderful display of enthusiasm on the 
part of that nameless woman of the crowd and an equally wonderful 
lesson in Christian living for all of us. 

The woman has been watching You. She has seen the miracle and 
heard You rebuke Your enemies. Now she can no longer hold back 
her conviction about You. She shouts aloud the thought that has been 
forming in her woman’s mind: “Blessed is the womb that bore thee, 
and the breasts that nursed thee!” 

You have to admit, Lord Jesus, that few tributes to You and Your 
Mother in Your day or since have ever equalled this one in intensity of 
love, feeling, and beauty of imagery. Why then do You rebuke her. . . 
or seem to? What do You mean by those mysterious words, “Rather, 
blessed are they who hear the word of God and keep it”? 

Are You saying that to hear Your word and keep it is a greater thing 
than being Your mother in the flesh? It would seem so; and if such is 
the case, what a vision of life do You give to all of us! Of course, Mary 
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comes off better than anyone else in meeting this standard of Yours, be- 
cause no one has ever approached her perfection in doing Your will, in 
hearing the Word of God and keeping it. 

But You seem to say that it was her doing God’s will even more than 
her physical motherhood that made her great. 

Lord Jesus, I am overjoyed at the implications Your teaching gives 
to my own life. I can hear Your word, and with Your help I can keep it. 
I can do Your will. I can say with Mary, “Be it done to me according to 
Thy word”; and if I try to follow through on that with all sincerity and 
honesty, holding back nothing of my own good will, Your words can 
be true of me: “Rather, blessed is he who hears the word of God and 
keeps it.” 

How this teaching can transform daily living and suffering, Lord 
Jesus! A man might be a hopeless victim of cancer, doomed to early 
death. A woman might be old and arthritic and plagued with the feeling 
that she has out-lived her usefulness. A youngster, crippled with polio, 
might say, “What kind of future do I have in this condition?” 

Straight and clear Your words come to these and all of us: “Blessed 
are they who hear the word of God and keep it.” And if we take that 
word of Yours and keep it and try with all our might in our weak 
human way to make it the single, underlying principle of our lives, then 
we become new beings, each of us bearing a remarkable resemblance to 
You and to Your Mother, Mary. 

It is breath-taking. But You say it, and it must be true. 

Lord, now is the time for me to make the decisive step. Now, this Lent 


My baptism has made me one with You who said, “My meat is to do the 
will of Him who sent Me.” I have heard Your word. Help me, make me, 
keep it. “My eyes are ever towards the Lord: for He shall pluck my 
feet out of the snare: look Thou upon me, and have mercy on me, for 
I am alone and poor” (introit). 


FOURTH SUNDAY OF LENT 


Summary: Jesus feeds a great multitude by multiplying five barley loaves 
and two fish; and afterwards the disciples gather up twelve baskets of 
leavings. 

Lord Jesus, a great crowd follows You, because they see the signs 
You work upon those who are sick. You are sitting there on the slope 
of the mountain. The people mill around, they look at You, they wait. 

They do not know exactly what they are waiting for, but they know 
that just being with You is wonderfully satisfying and all that matters. 
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You look at them, too. You see that they are hungry, perhaps without 
even knowing it. You know men—that they have bodies as well as 
souls. So You say to Philip: “Whence shall we buy bread that these may 
eat?” 

That starts the drama. A young boy stands before You. He has been 
fishing and has had just fair luck. He has seen the crowd and concluded 
that he might be able to sell his catch. But fish need something to go 
with them, so he has also picked up some bread. 

You ask if he is willing to give You the bread and fish. Without hesi- 
tation he holds them out, and You accept. You give thanks to the Father 
(and surely to the boy, too) and begin to distribute the bread and fish 
to the people. 

I can’t picture the multiplication, Lord Jesus. I don’t suppose it is 
necessary that I should. The people eat. They eat as much as they 
want —till they are filled. And as they eat their eyes open to what is 
taking place. They have seen or heard that there were only five loaves 
and two fish at the start. Now it dawns on them that the food they eat 
is miraculous — like the manna their ancestors ate in the desert. They 
see it coming from Your holy hands. 

But what are they thinking of? Are they filled with the realization of 
Your great goodness and mercy? Are they grateful to You for Your 
kind thoughtfulness and understanding of their needs? 

No. Judging them by myself, I am afraid their ideas and then their 
talk are colored by the vision of how useful You could be to them. You 
could be a king to end all kings, a ruler who rules, yes, but also one who 
feeds all his subjects — and with the minimum amount of effort for 
them as well as for Yourself. 

You see into those minds, and You say to Yourself: “They are think- 
ing of laying hands on Me and making Me their king. I shall be their 
king all right, yet not in the way they want. But the time is not quite 
here.” Then You slip away up the mountain, alone by Yourself. 

Lord Jesus, by multiplying loaves and fishes, You are preparing Your 
disciples, the Jews, and us to believe that You can change bread into 
Your body and wine into Your blood. And when the people find You 
again the next day, You will say: “I am the bread of life . . . the 
bread that I will give is My flesh for the life of the world” (John 6). It 
is that Bread that I eat, Lord Jesus. I greatly prefer it to the miraculously 
multiplied bread You gave the Jews. 

But I cannot forget the boy who had the bread and the fish. It was 
his bread and fish that You multiplied! He has provided material for 
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Your miracle. The rest of his life he will think about this and will boast 
a little. “I gave Him the bread and the fish,” he will say to his grand- 
children. And he will be glad. 

Lord Jesus, I haven’t any bread and fish to give You; but if I give You 
this daily lenten life of mine, will You change it into Your passion? If I 
give You my heart, will You give me Yours in return? If I give You all 
that I am and want to be and will be, will You accept me and give 
thanks and multiply and distribute me? 

There is only one thing I want in return: the will and the desire always 
to praise You for You are good and to sing to Your name for You are 
sweet (offertory verse). 


PASSION SUNDAY 


Summary: Jesus justifies Himself and claims to be God, while His en- 
emies accuse Him of being possessed by a devil. 

Lord Jesus, what has happened to these men that they should hate You 
so violently ? I wonder if they themselves know. You try to reason with 
them, but hatred has closed their minds to the truth. You tell them what 
their trouble is: “He who is of God hears the words of God. The reason 
why you do not hear is that you are not of God.” 

Lord Jesus, if they are not of God, then of whom are they? 

They persist in their insults. They call You their worst name, a Samari- 
tan, and charge that You have a devil. You answer: “I have not a devil, 
but I honor My Father, and you dishonor Me. Yet, I do not seek My own 
glory; there is One who seeks and who judges. Amen I say to you, if 
anyone keep My word, he will never see death.” 

The accusations and answers pile up. They bring in Abraham, father of 
their nation. You say: “Abraham your father rejoiced that he was to see 
My day. He saw it and was glad.” They shriek at You: “Thou art not 
yet fifty years old, and hast thou seen Abraham?” Calmly and with deep 
dignity You reply: “Amen, amen, I say to you, before Abraham came 
to be, Iam.” 

1 am. That is what Your Father called Himself speaking to Moses from 
the burning bush. Those awesome words from Your mouth seem to them 
the height of blasphemy, for they think You are only man. They prepare 
to deal out the ancient punishment for blasphemy. But before they can 
grasp the stones with which to kill You, You hide Yourself and go out of 
the temple. 

Lord Jesus, what are You thinking about during this encounter? The 
external audible conflict is painful enough; it does not conceal the inner 
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conflict in Your mind — Your revulsion against their hatred of You, 
against the torture and dying that You know are inevitable — which will 
grow and evolve in Your mind till that moment when You will cry out: 
“My God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken me?” 

It is Your very nature to love and be loved. Here You feel the full 
force of the hatred of men. It is painful to be the recipient of hate; it is 
harder still for You to realize what ravages it can work in the hearts of 
men. For, despite all their faults, these enemies are dear to You. You love 
them, You are going to ask from the cross that Your Father forgive them; 
You are going to die for them. 

Lord Jesus, it is much easier to be sympathetic with You than with 
Your enemies. But I recall the words You will use on the cross: “They 
know not what they do.” They do not know You for what You are, they 
do not know Your resurrection and Your triumph — events that prove 
beyond question that before Abraham came to be You are. 

On the other hand, I do know You. I know You as the suffering Savior 
who proves to be God. And with this knowledge and experience of Your 
special care and love for me, I still do what Your enemies did: I refuse 
You my love. I sin. 

Now it is Passion Sunday. Your Church is going to re-enact Your pas- 
sion and death. You say to all of us, to me, “If I speak to you the truth, 
why do you not believe Me. He who is of God hears the words of God.” 

What shall I answer, Lord Jesus? I can only say, praying that You 
will confirm my sincerity, “I will confess to Thee, O Lord, with my whole 
heart; I shall live and keep Thy words: enliven me according to Thy 
word, O Lord” (offertory verse). What is the word of God that You 
would have me hear? Here it is: “O Lord, teach me to do Thy will” 
(gradual). Teach me to love. Emeric A. Lawrence, O.S.B. 


GROWING-UP IN GIVING-UP W. 
HAT are you 


giving up for Lent?” This is the question which all of us shall probably 
hear in our families for the next month or so. Little boys will boast of 
their self-imposed austerities, and little girls will divulge their secret 
privations much too easily. 
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“Giving up” has become the accepted thing to do in Lent, so that even 
with our little ones there is apt to be a shade of calculation which ruins 
the intention, and an eye to the adult audience that measures the applause 
reaction. 

It doesn’t really matter so much what Tommie gives up or to whom 
Sally gives up or even for whom they give up. Is it possible that we have 
chosen one little idea to emphasize, one little practice to perform, an idea 
which Christ Himself did not practice, until “giving up” has become a 
synonym for Lent? 

See how the phrase limps when we place it next to some of the “grown- 
up” interpretations of Lent. 

These forty days are to be a time of revaluation and retreat in the 
Church and in our homes. Lent is our time of decision — to choose 
Christ as our Lord or the devil as our master. It is our time of training, 
our time to strengthen our spiritual muscles, to prove our worth as 
Christians. It is the tithe of the year which we give to God, when we re- 
examine His teaching and attempt to live His life more fully. Lent is a 
period of intensive and extensive spiritual activity crowned by a gift — 
the gift of God’s life won for us at Easter. Lent is built on love which sees 
Christ as Lord, the world as His, and ourselves as His creatures. 

It is against this perspective that I would like to suggest thoughts on 
“giving up” in a family. 

I will never forget the embarrassed confession of one of my dearest 
and most respected friends who is a nun. “You know,” she said, “when 
you first talked about living Lent in the home, the only thing I could 
think of was to hang purple curtains in the dining room.” 

I shuddered. So did she. Here was another “practice” instead of the full 
idea of Lent. 

Frankly, I am “giving up” purple curtains for Lent. It would be more 
truthful if I told you that I am taking down all curtains for Lent, not 
because I have suddenly become a confirmed ascetic throwing off the 
trappings of civilization, but simply because our curtains are dirty and 
need cleaning. 

The intense activity which will necessarily go on in our house in this 
process of renovation may disturb the “status-quo” of my good-natured 
collector husband. Bulging boxes of junk belonging to six acquisitive chil- 
dren and piles of papers of a so-called apostolic mother will have to go. 

Come to think of it, this family action is a much better symbol for Lent. 
For Lent in the family is a time of revaluation and renewal. 

Do not misunderstand me. The symbol would be altogether wrong if 
I were to do all this cleaning up and renewing myself — and I have no 
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intention of doing it that way. It would be equally wrong to call someone 
in from outside and pay them to do the work — and I haven’t the person 
or the pay to do it that way. 

My job is to convince each member of the family, including myself, 
that this extra work is necessary, that now is the time for spring house- 
cleaning, and to get everyone to help first with his own things, then with 
the things belonging to the weaker members of the house, and finally 
with the common possessions. 

This, it seems to me, is a real job of salesmanship. This is the work of 
the Catholic mother for Lent in both her physical and spiritual household 
of which she is the heart. 

In the first place, if we are to train children to accept Christ’s standards 
as adults, we should begin at once to prepare them for this standard. In- 
stead of teaching the child his “rights of ownership” and his “priorities as 
an individual” why do we not begin at once to teach that God is the owner 
of all things and we His children receive what we have from His bountiful 
hands? 

In the family we have the perfect place to bring out the common 
borrowing which we as creatures exercise from the common hoard of our 
Father’s riches. If, as Christ tells us and shows us, we never presuppose 
that things are “mine,” we shall never have the tremendous revaluation 
to make as adult Christians that things have become all-important and 
it is about time we began “giving up.” 

This entire thought of renunciation presumes an inordinate attachment 
to things which we think we own. It is a leveling-off process to counteract 
our possession of things which belong only to God and all of which 
we have on loan. 

In the beginning a young child is not fettered with chains of possessive- 
ness. His heart is free — of both desire and worry about things. Like 
Christ, a child gathers and enjoys the largess which God gives, and is not 
resentful for things which God withholds. His mind is unspoiled by 
ownership and is equally unimpressed by the thought of “giving up.” 

When we consider how wonderfully free a child is, it is disheartening 
to see an adult standard of materialism imposed upon him. Things sud- 
denly become “mine” by right, instead of God’s by gift. The joy of using 
things becomes the fear of losing things. To share becomes difficult be- 
cause appreciation of God has turned to admiration of self. The delight- 
ful naturalness is gone and only then will the adults’ appeal for renuncia- 
tion make sense. 

Once a family sees itself as free from materialism, Lent becomes so 
much more than “giving up.” 
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The big question is, how are we going to seek the things of God? How 
are we going to encourage the spirit of Lent for modern children as they 
sit in front of a TV set? How can we substitute a vision of Easter for 
cowboys and G-men? 

I could describe our planting of crosses and eating of pretzels. I could 
tell of the “Virtue-a-day Club” and the study of stational churches and 
saints. These and similar activities are poor attempts to bring Lent home, 
but they are only a means to a much greater end. 

The best part of our striving, I think, is the fact that, feeble as it is, 
it is never the same. Each year our lenten devotions have grown with the 
legs and arms and hearts of our children. We would not think of sending 
out our over-size twelve-year-old in a size-six sunsuit, yet sometimes the 
childlike so-called religious practices of Lent become no more than an 
accumulation of mite-boxes and empty fish cans. 

In a peaceful world the giving up of lolly pops and fudge sundaes will 
help to build a kind of protective discipline which sometimes improves 
the ego as it decreases tooth-decay. 

But in our world of change and conflict we must fit the penance to the 
sin. The great fault of our times is, as our bishops have told us, the 
lethargy of the “good Catholic” who is indifferent to God as Creator 
and Giver and harmless to his fellow men. The only cure for this lack 
of life is to make up the loss in the Body of Christ by the dedicated 
apostolic action of real Christians. Nor do I mean to convert the Holy 
Roman Church into the “Church of Perpetual Motion.” 


The best way that I know to step-up the spiritual activity of a family 
during this period of training is to give them Christ, first in Scripture, 
then in story and song. 

A family cannot watch Christ, the Priest, prepare His Sacrifice for the 
Father, from the cold dark altar of the manger to the blood-stained altar 
of the cross, without realizing that this work of saving men is a serious 
business. 


They cannot hear Him call His apostles to a life of complete self-giving 
and see Him showing the way Himself without knowing that, if we are 
His, we too must walk His way. 

The Gospel also describes the happy Christ whose love filled every 
short-coming of His servants. We hear Him give the admonition, “Go, 
thou, and do likewise.” Is this the love-life of our home? 

We can not see the Great Martyr on Calvary and all our little martyrs 
watching Him on the wall of our home without praying Him to fire our 
puny courage, and theirs. 

It is the spirit of Christ and not anything which you or I will do which 
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will make real Christians of us all. If our children can experience Christ’s 
life together in our family they will go to Christ as a family. 

The second way to draw your family up the hill of Lent to the height 
of Easter is to encourage and show them glimpses of Easter Victory. 
There is no telling what great things a child or man can do if his eyes 
are on his hero. 

Lent is a fight, a clean-up, as I said before, an active battle with self and 
sloth and sin; but the end is a victory such as the world has never re- 
corded. You as mother and guardian of history must record this victory 
now. All the lenten practices which we use, now this year and now the 
next, are only exercises of children learning to walk like Christ. 

Finally, as adults we carry His standards high on to the great victory. 
These practices were once the result of a truly Christian desire to express 
a tremendous fact — the “evangelium” or news of victory. Christ had 
come. He had fought, He had vanquished His enemy and ours. He had 
set us free from the thraldom of sin into the freedom of the children of 
God. He is our Hero-Brother. 

“This is the master plan cf God.” A Catholic family will never discover 
the soul of Lent unless it sees Easter in the distance. Easter, our great day 
of baptism, our day of delivery from the devil. This is the day on which 
we were asked to share Christ’s work. Christ’s liturgy of sacrifice, of 
praise and of salvation is ours because we are His chosen ones, a part of 
His family. He will make His helpers holy through the sacraments. He 
will send us out to the rest of men to bear witness of His victory, but He 
will not have us go alone. Rather Christ Himself is living Lent with us. 

Now of all times of the year, and now with us, “He continues that 
journey of immense mercy which He lovingly began in His mortal life 
going about doing good with the design of bringing men to know His 
mysteries and in a way to live by them” (Mediator Dei). 

Here then is the positive meaning of the mystery of Lent for a family. 
It is a journey of forty days with Christ. In close intimacy with Him at 
Mass, at holy Communion we shall get to know Him. We shall see things 
with His eyes and teach our children His standards. 

Together as a family with Christ we shall journey among men to do 
them good, for we shall bring them Christ who is all-good. This is the 
giving which we shall be busy about this Lent. This is the “grown-up” 
giving which “gives up” Christ to God. 

Florence Berger 
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A PREP SCHOOL EXPERIMENT 


HE modern 
Catholic high school boy who dances the Mambo and drives a hotrod is 
also a boy who is irresistibly attracted by the riches of the Church. I had 
an opportunity recently to see this fact in practice. It was my duty to take 
a group of such unsophisticated young men, students of Gonzaga Pre- 
paratory School, a Jesuit high school in Spokane, Washington, and try 
to teach them a chant Mass. 

It was an experiment. Few of them had ever before been in a choir and 
almost none of them had sung Gregorian chant. At the first practice I told 
them they were now members of a Schola Cantorum and that they would 
perform an important part in the solemn liturgy of the Mass. The boys 
were given simple Kyriales, an edition with modern notation. I had 
selected Mass IX, Cum Jubilo. 

All the boys knew some Latin, since they had daily classes in this 
language. The meaning of the Mass itself had been discussed in their re- 
ligion classes. 

The first thing I did was play a recording of Mass IX and the boys 
listened while they watched the music in their books. The dead notes 
came alive to them through the record. We practiced the Roman pro- 
nunciation which they picked up quickly, natural mimics that they are. 

So far I had nothing to do but let the music sink into their memories 
by rote. It was not the best method, admittedly, but effective under the 
circumstances. I was pleased to see that the simplicity and masculine 
strength of the Gregorian melodic line appealed to them. I had feared 
that their constant exposure to popular, sentimental music might leave 
them unreceptive to the supple nobility of chant. After a few practices it 
was not uncommon to hear bits of chant being sung by the boys in the 
school yard as they walked to classes. 

Time was not available to give the boys much chant theory. I won- 
dered if I could unite all the rather complicated elements of chant in the 
singing itself by means of chironomy. 

I explained the basic theory to them as simply as I could and illustrated 
it by means of the record and my gestures. We tried it out and it worked. 
Not perfectly, true, but acceptably. It was easy for them to watch me as 
they sang, for by now, after several practices, they had memorized the 
Mass. The boys were interested in the flowing movement of my hand as 
I outlined arses, theses, and undulations. The smooth flow of their sing- 
ing proved to me that chironomy is the perfect bodily expression of the 
plastic movement of chant. 
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After learning the ordinary, we practiced psalm toned propers. I did 
not want to burden them with the more difficult propers of the feast. 

Our final rehearsals were held in the church. Those practices before 
the Blessed Sacrament brought out the best the boys had. They came into 
the choir loft, genuflected, said a short prayer, and took their places, 
quietly and reverently. The boys were attentive, interested, and anxious 
to sing. 

The Mass itself was well sung. The boys were keyed up to it. It was 
not perfect chant by any means, but it was acceptable, a beginning. 

What conclusions can be drawn from this? Teach our Catholic high 
school young people Gregorian chant, without fuss or fanfare. Teach it 
to them simply and lovingly. They will be irresistibly drawn to it, because 
it is beautiful music, perfect in its function. By singing the Mass they 
become active participators in the liturgy, and they learn to be doers in 
the Catholic Action sense, without having labels attached to what they 
are doing. 

It is one means, I believe, for training our Catholic youth in the part 
they will one day play in the Church as active, mature members of 
Christ’s Mystical Body. 

James King, S.J. 


IT CAN BE DONE! 


HE restored Easter Vigil, among 
other things, has again made us more aware of the basic importance 
of a proper baptismal consciousness. The experience of many parishes 
seems to show that the solemn renewal of the baptismal vows makes a 
profound impression. It is, spiritually as well as pedagogically, un- 
doubtedly one of the high points of the new rite. 

School children, however, even if they were permitted to attend the 
night Vigil service, need more than an annual solemn “reminder” of 
their baptismal dignity and duties. The latter must be a constant theme 
of instruction. And, in the conviction that the results of classroom in- 


* Contributions to this column are invited. A year's subscription to WoRSHIP 
will be paid, to any address designated, for every item printed. — Ep. 
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struction must be deepened by sacred ritual in which the children have 
an active part, we have initiated a monthly “para-liturgy” that has proved, 
so far as one can judge, quite effective. 

Each month the Sisters in charge of the various grades list the chil- 
dren whose record shows them to have been baptized during that par- 
ticular month. All those so listed are then told to prepare for the renewal 
of their baptism vows on an established date. The little ceremony takes 
place in church, usually after the noon hour. 

Each child is given a white robe to carry over his arm. The robe is 
merely a piece of white cloth with a circular opening large enough 
to enable it to be placed easily over the head. These robes are made 
by some of the mothers, and are in three different sizes. Outlined in red 
on the front is the Chi-Rho symbol, done on a sewing machine. 

Children of the upper grades are assembled in the church, while those 
who are to renew their vows march in procession, the priest and altar 
boys following, to the sanctuary. A processional hymn is sung. A short 
homily on baptism and the significance of the ceremony follows. After 
this the children recite in unison the Apostles’ Creed and the Our Father. 

A procession to the baptistry of the church is next. For this we are 
still trying to decide on a suitable hymn or psalm. We have tried having 
the children sing the Credo. The last time they chanted the canticle of 
the Easter Vigil, “As the hart pants for the water-brooks, so my soul 
longs for Thee, O God.” 

In the baptistry the children arrange themselves in rows extending 
outside the enclosure if necessary. The priest reads the questions for 
the renewal of vows, the answers to which are given in unison. For the 
renewal we have used the text given in the appendix of the Gift of Life 
pamphlet by the Liturgical Press. We have also used the formula found 
in the Easter Vigil itself. After the renewal of vows, the children are 
sprinkled with holy water. 

Thereupon the priest places the white robe over one child, saying the 
appropriate words of the baptism ritual. Meanwhile all the rest of the 
children put on their own robes. Candles are then blessed, after which 
the children approach two by two to receive a candle. The altar boys 
light the candles and give them to the children after the priest has pre- 
sented one to the first child by saying the words of the ritual. 

After the children receive the candles, they form a procession for the 
return to their places in church. This procession, with the children in 
white robes carrying lighted candles, is quite impressive. For this return 
we are seeking a truly jubilant hymn or psalm. The most recent hymn 
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used was “Christus vincit, Christus regnat.” We will try the hymn to 
the Holy Trinity next, found in Our Sung Mass booklet published by 
Pio Decimo Press. 

The procession comes to the front of the church where the children 
kneel before the Communion railing. After the priest reaches the altar 
he kneels, and all join in singing the seasonal anthem of the Blessed 
Virgin. The children repeat this for the recessional or sing some other 
hymn. 

Each child receives a folded piece of paper, cut to represent a bap- 
tismal robe, on which are neatly printed his vows, and the date of his 
baptism. This he is asked to keep as a constant reminder, preferably in 
his daily missal. Afterwards in the school, the Sisters have a “spiritual 
birthday” cake for those who renewed their vows. 

Someone may ask about the children whose baptisms occurred during 
the summer months. The Sister solves this by arranging for them in 
September. If necessary, she has two extra dates for the ceremony during 
this month. 

We would be happy to hear of any other such ceremony, or to receive 
suggestions about our own. 


THE POPE OF BAPTISM! 


AST year the Archbishops 
and Bishops of the United States petitioned the Holy Father to allow 
the use of English in the administration of the sacraments. Pope Pius XII, 
in his apostolic zeal for souls, readily granted the permission, and the 
new Ritual has now been put into use. 

The purpose behind the new Ritual is to arouse the proper disposi- 
tions in the one receiving the sacrament, and renewed faith and devotion 

* Archbishop Cushing uses a weekly broadcast to keep close fatherly con- 
tact with his spiritual flock. A recent such talk should prove of more than 
local interest, because in it His Excellency singles out a major aim in Pope 
Pius XII’s program of liturgical restoration, citing as evidence the Easter 
Vigil and the new American Ritual, both of which he warmly welcomes. The 
text : ee from the Boston diocesan paper, The Pilot, of Janu- 
ary 15.— Eb. 
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in those who are present at the sacred rites. So for the future we shall 
grow more and more accustomed to hearing these beautiful and sig- 
nificant prayers in our own language. Now when you are present at a 
Wedding Mass, you will hear the blessing of the bride and groom given 
in English. The sick and the dying will hear the consoling prayers of 
the last rites in their own language. But to me the most important of 
all is holy Baptism, which will now be better understood. 

The present Holy Father has been most anxious that the people have 
an understanding and a love for holy Baptism. This is seen, first, in 
his wonderful encyclical letters on the Mystical Body of Christ and on 
Catholic Worship. Second, it is seen in his great restoration of the Easter 
Vigil. Third, it is found in the English text of Baptism in the new Ritual 
for the United States. 

At the beginning of this century Pope Pius X restored the holy 
Eucharist to the people. Now that the halfway mark of the century has 
come, Pope Pius XII is working to restore the knowledge and the love 
of holy Baptism. Pius X was the Pope of the Holy Eucharist. Pius XII 
is the Pope of Holy Baptism. 

St. Pius X preached each Sunday to thousands assembled in the court- 
yard of the Vatican. Pius XII preaches to the entire world through the 
words of his great encyclicals. Writing about the Mystical Body of 
Christ and about Catholic Worship, he has reminded us that Baptism 
is the sacrament by which we are brought to share in the Redemption 
of Christ. 

The Holy Father has put his teaching about Baptism into action by 
restoring the holy Easter Vigil. By his authority the Holy Saturday serv- 
ices were moved from the morning to the night before Easter, the cere- 
monies were simplified and the use of the language of the people was 
introduced. 

We hope that the new Ritual will receive the same instant welcome 
and success which the restored Easter Vigil received throughout the 
Catholic world. 

We are heartened in these days by the recovery of the Holy Father 
from his recent grave illness. We pray for him many years in which to 
continue his great works of restoration and renewal, so beneficial to the 
faithful members of Christ’s holy Church. 

+ Richard J. Cushing 
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with headquarters at Grantham, Lincs. He is the author of Of Sacra- 
ments and Sacrifice and the just published Preparing for Easter. — 
Mother Kathryn Sullivan, R.S.C.J., is a member of the faculty of Man- 
hattanville College of the Sacred Heart, Purchase, N. Y. With Fr. Stein- 
mueller, she co-authored A Companion to the Old Testament and the 
Catholic Biblical Encyclopedia. The present essay represents the sub- 
stance of the talk she gave at the Milwaukee Liturgical Week. — 
Rev. Emeric Lawrence, O.S.B., author of The Week with Christ, teaches 
religion at St. John’s. — Mrs. Florence Berger, of Cincinnati, wrote the 
volume of commentary on the Church year in the home entitled Cook- 
ing for Christ. — Rev. James King, S.J., teaches at Alma College, Los 
Gatos, Calif. 


The privilege of evening Mass is being found appropriate for an in- 
creasing number of occasions. We know of an ordination Mass this 
spring scheduled for the late afternoon. This will enable more relatives 
and friends who have to travel some distance to be present, and without 
incurring hotel expenses; more priests too will be able assist. 

In Portland, Ore., Archbishop Howard has granted permission for 
evening Mass, under the usual conditions, and without widening facul- 
ties of bination, in each parish church, every day during Lent, except 
Sundays and Holy Thursday, provided: that a preliminary survey indi- 
cates that at least 100 members of the parish will attend the Mass, sev- 
eral evenings each week; and that an instruction on some point of Catho- 
lic teaching be given before, during or after evening Mass (The Catholic 
Sentinel, Feb. 3). 

The proviso about instructions strikes us as being particularly op- 
portune. Lent is the most suitable time for instructions — traditionally 
as well as psychologically. Yet the morning lenten Mass, when working 
people have to budget their time carefully to be able to assist at Mass 
and receive Communion and all, may not be lengthened; and evening 
devotions, even with much propaganda, attract only a limited number. 
Evening lenten Masses will, however, most probably mean also more 
Communions; and they could well answer to some extent the sore need 
of more adult religious education. 

The latter is simply not met adequately by a ten-minute Sunday ser- 
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mon, nor with “Catholic literature.” St. Paul would have said “Faith 
through hearing” even if the printing press had been discovered in his 
time. 

It is curious how a sound tradition often comes full circle. The daily 
lenten Mass had as one of its original important purposes daily instruc- 
tion: through the readings (and homily) of the Fore-Mass. Perhaps 
lenten evening Masses will promote a rediscovery of the didactic riches 
of those liturgical formulas. Fr. Parsch’s Year of Grace, Vol. II, could 
serve as a good guide. 


In England, the editors of the Catholic Herald observed the second 
anniversary of “Christus Dominus” (the apostolic constitution permit- 
ting evening Mass and altering the rules of eucharistic fast) by making 
country-wide telephone calls to chancery offices and priests, asking 
whether the increased Mass attendance and reception of holy Com- 
munion noted in the first year had been maintained or had increased 
further. 

“Invariably the anwer was, ‘Increased.’ ” In Wales, the attendance at 
Mass on holydays had doubled — solely because the Mass is in the eve- 
ning. The increase in the number of Communions was however less 
striking than in the matter of attendance at Mass. This was explained by 
the difficulty in determining a suitable hour. Working people do not care 
to go to Mass in their working clothes before they go home to supper; and 
if the Mass is at 7:30 or 8, they cannot always arrange for a meal after- 
wards. 

A further question of the editors resulted in more mixed reactions. 
A televised broadcast of a Christmas Midnight Mass from Notre Dame 
in Paris had, it seems, stirred considerable interest in England. The Mass 
had been celebrated on an altar facing the people, and the active, vocal 
participation of the latter had evidently been extraordinarily impressive. 
Mere hearing and seeing had brought their own conviction; at least so 
far as the vocal participation was concerned. The Editor writes that he 
has rarely received so many letters on any subject, as resulted from that 
community midnight Mass. Their common burden was: Why can’t our 
Sunday Masses be like that? 


It’s been many a month since we carried a book review as enthusiastic 
as Fr. Howell’s article-review of Fr. Bouyer’s Liturgical Piety in the 
present issue. Quite frankly, we share his enthusiasm. 

Despite a multiplicity of books in recent years on liturgical subjects, 
not since Guardini’s Spirit of the Liturgy has any one volume given such 
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a comprehensive and inspirational view of the scope of the liturgical re- 
newal. But the thirty years that have intervened between Guardini’s little 
masterpiece and our own day have witnessed remarkable progress in 
both historical and theological studies on the sacraments. Their impress 
is unmistakable in Bouyer’s writing. So is the profounder insight into the 
spiritual implications for community and personal Christian life which 
thirty years of the “liturgical movement” and, most of all, the encyclicals 
on the Mystical Body and on the Liturgy have effected. 

The book is a landmark of advance. No other has so convincingly 
spelled out the wonderful good news that “Christ acts each day to save 
us, in the sacraments and in His holy Sacrifice,” which Mediator Dei so 
emphatically inculcates (cf. nos. 17, 18, 20, 22, 29, 165, 170). This, 
indeed, is the author’s greatest contribution. 

The book does not, however, make easy reading. Those acquainted 
with his Paschal Mystery will here find the same challenging intuitions 
combined with broad scholarship — and also the occasional riding of 
a favorite thesis. 

He excels in maintaining the delicate balance, essential to sound litur- 
gical reform, between loving adherence to tradition and awareness of 
the need of contemporary adaptation. His judgment on Solesmes seems 
severe, and perhaps not without a hint of animus. But it is a pleasure to 
discover his admiration for the much neglected Belgian pioneering 
genius, Dom Lambert Beauduin. His evaluation of Casel and Maria 
Laach — critical, yet insisting on the basically correct and highly im- 
portant orientation of liturgical understanding contributed by them — 
should do much to counteract the impatient dismissal of the Mysterium 
theory that seems to have become fashion in English-speaking countries. 

Incidentally, the book is the complete answer to the misunderstandings 
found in Dr. Koenker’s recent The Liturgical Renaissance in the Roman 
Catholic Church. Bouyer, himself a convert from Protestantism, has both 
the perspective of history and the ability to distinguish between legiti- 
mate evolution and the spirit of revolution, lack of which distorts whole 
sections of Dr. Koenker’s well-meant appraisal. 

One of the prime merits of Liturgical Piety (i.e., Christian spiritual 
life on the basis of the sacraments) is the author’s interpretation of the 
redemptive “Word of God.” Though one might occasionally wish for 
more precision of language, his thesis — underlying much of the entire 
volume — cannot fail to impress. It again views Sacrament and Scrip- 
ture (Revelation) in organic unity, and thus may contribute to restore 
ecumenical balance to the dichotomy that largely constitutes the story 
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of the Reformation. To Protestants of good will, scandalized by “mecha- 
nistic sacramentalism,” it will reveal the sacraments as the visible ex- 
tension and operation of the redemptive Word; while Catholics will be 
helped to avoid the “sacramentalism” consequent upon neglect of the 
word (St. Thomas’ insistence, e.g., on baptism as “sacramentum fidei” 
is highly relevant to our case). 

But this entire topic is too critically important, and too involved, to 
be pursued further here. We can only express our prayerful hope that 
Protestant theologians, and Catholic too, will give the book a sympa- 
thetic hearing. Perhaps some areas of needless mutual misunderstand- 
ing may be diminished. 

This is Volume I of a projected series of “Liturgical Studies” to be 
published by Notre Dame, embodying the lectures given at the liturgical 
summer schools so genially guided by Fr. Mathis. Titles of ten further 
volumes are announced. We look forward to their early publication. It 
will give Catholic America a liturgical book shelf of note. 


The text of our cover design is a quotation from Chapter 49 of 
St. Benedict’s Rule, “How Lent Is To Be Observed.” On this topic, too, 
as on so many others, his Rule contains the “medulla Patrum,” the heart 
of patristic teaching on the spiritual life, rather than original legislation 
for monks only. This chapter, in fact, borrows directly from Pope 
St. Leo’s first two homilies on Lent. What Leo advised his Christian 
flock, that Benedict inculcates for his monks: 

“The life of a monk (Christian) ought at all times to have a certain 
lenten character. But since few have the strength for that, we urge that 
during these days of Lent the brethren (the faithful) should lead lives 
of great purity, and should also in this holy season expiate the short- 
comings of other times. This will be worthily done if we refrain from 
all sin and apply ourselves to prayer with tears, to reading, to compunc- 
tion of heart, and to abstinence. 

“In these days, then, let us add something to the usual amount of 
our service, such as special prayers and abstinence in food and drink. 
Let each one, over and above the measure prescribed for him, offer God 
something of his own free will in the joy of the Holy Spirit. That is to 
say, let him practice self-denial in food, drink, sleep, talk and jesting, 
and await holy Easter with joy of spiritual longing. . . .” 

The last sentence will no doubt sound familiar to many of our readers, 
even if unacquainted with the text of the Rule. It recurs, almost verbatim, 
as the third stanza of the hymn for Matins of Lent. If, as scholars think, 
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this hymn was composed by St. Gregory the Great, the line of depend- 
ence is clear: for Gregory, who began to reign less than fifty years after 
Benedict’s death, was the first Benedictine pope and also wrote the 
story of Benedict’s life. 

The emphasis on Easter joy transforming lenten observance is of 
course central to the chapter quoted. Mortification for its own sake is 
not Christian, it is Manichaean. “By Thy so ordaining, the salvation of 
mankind was accomplished on the wood of the cross, so that life might 
take its rise again there where death had its beginning” (preface of the 
passion and cross). 


All our readers will know by now that the Holy See has extended 
the use of the Easter Vigil another year. To many, very likely, the news 
will have appeared as something of an anti-climax. In view of the over- 
whelmingly favorable reaction to the Vigil, internationally, it had been 
confidently expected that the “experimental” four years would be fol- 
lowed by a definitive Vigil rite. At the same time, bishops, liturgical 
congresses, and individual priests and lay people had voiced suggestions 
about possible improvements, on the basis of the years of experiment. 
It is possible that, because of the multiplicity and variety of such sug- 
gestions, the proper authorities were not yet in a position to arrive at 
a final conclusion: the very importance of this key liturgical reform 
precludes giving definitive form to unresolved doubts. For our Holy 
Father himself has expressed the hope that it “will be the foundation of 
a spiritual revival in the Church,” and has called it “a thing of my 
heart.” 


Ill health does not seem able to lessen, appreciably, the literary pro- 
ductivity of our esteemed associate editor, Fr. Gerald Ellard, S.J. His 
latest, and welcome, contribution to the American liturgical apostolate 
is the re-edition of Pius XII’s encyclical “On the Sacred Liturgy,” with 
revised and extended explanatory notes and, most important, a detailed 
topical index (America Press; pp. 108; paper, $1.00). This encyclical 
is the longest ever issued by the Holy See. The index will now make it 
a really usable instrument. 


“A great feature of the liturgical revival has been a return to the 
earlier appreciation of the sacrament of baptism, as the glorious Gate- 
way to Eternal Life: an appreciation which of course has now received 
the fullest encouragement in the Paschal Vigil. There is one reflection 
that can hardly fail to occur to the thoughtful Catholic however. The 
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more magnificently and invitingly this triumphant Gateway of Mercy 
is seen to tower up in view of mankind, the more mysterious must it 
seem if only a thin trickle of souls, only a comparatively trivial few 
millions are able to pass through the Gateway, leaving outside in the 
cold, through no fault of their own for the most part, the uncountable 
myriads who form the vast majority of the human race for which the 
water and blood flowed from Christ’s pierced side on the cross. For that 
is the spiritual reality behind the argument over the ‘infants dying un- 
baptized.’ From the beginning of the world until recently (and it is 
still true in most parts of the world) most human beings die in infancy, 
and the overwhelming majority of these have died without the waters of 
baptism. Was so glorious a Gateway indeed set up to keep them ex- 
cluded? Or is there perhaps some fuller meaning, that the learned have 
not yet perceived, in our Lord’s words to Nicodemus about ‘water and 
the Holy Ghost’?” 

The above paragraph was sent us by a priest who has been actively 
engaged in the theological discussion that is now, more than perhaps 
ever before, going on about the “fate of unbaptized children.” The point 
he makes is not a minor one, in view of the fact that, however the state- 
ment must be circumscribed by careful theological distinctions, God 
does “will all men to be saved.” 

We too have wrestled with the problem, not least of all because we 
know from experience how tragic the customary answer appears pre- 
cisely to the best Catholic parents. Nor is the case rare: for doctors 
say (and this fact too belongs as evidence in any study of the ques- 
tion) that few mothers who raise a good-sized family do not have at 
least one or the other miscarriage or involuntary abortion. The number 
of such involuntary abortions, especially in the earlier stages of gesta- 
tion, is far greater than was realized in former times. 

It has always seemed inexplicable to us that theologians who are willing 
to admit the possibility of a “remedium naturae” for infants that die 
without baptism in countries “where the Gospel has not yet been 
preached,” and who take for granted that in the Old Testament children 
were saved by the faith of their parents, not even necessarily expressed 
in the “sacrament” of circumcision, are adamant in denying a similar 
possibility to children of Catholic parents. It does not seem reconcilable 
with the general principle that the Church is the kingdom of grace, 
where “grace abounds.” 

It seems all the more anomalous when we remember that Catholic 
parents are not just human begetters of offspring: that they have re- 
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ceived the sacrament of matrimony, whereby, in their begetting, too, 
they represent Christ’s fruitful spousal union with His Church. Karl 
Adam states: “In the eyes of faith, it is not the parents who solely by 
their own power prepare the body of the members of Christ, but Christ 
and His Church who beget through their agency” (Holy Marriage, 
p. 11). At a very minimum, this would seem to require that children of 
Catholic parents are not at a spiritual disadvantage by comparison with 
pagan or Jewish offspring. 

The liturgical movement has brought a new awareness of the Church, 
and consequently also of the Christian family as a miniature Mystical 
Body, and all that that entails. Perhaps some of this is highly relevant to 
the question under discussion ! 


The past year has seen several major studies of the problem. The 
important article by the American Jesuit, Fr. W. A. Roo, in the Gre- 
gorianum has been summarized in Theology Digest. Another Jesuit, 
Peter Gumpel, professor at the Roman Gregorian University, takes 
issue with the rigidly strict views of Fr. Leeming who wrote in The 
Clergy Review, in a lengthy essay of some 120 pages which takes up 
the entire Autumn number of The Downside Review. (The latter created 
such interest, that special reprints of it have been made available: Down- 
side Abbey, Stratton on the Fosse, near Bath, England.) 

A chief value of Fr. Gumpel’s essay is that it furnishes, for the first 
time, a complete bibliography of the authors who favor a milder an- 
swer: and the list is impressive, including some of the foremost con- 
temporary theologians. It makes clear that, though it has the weight of 
theological opinion strongly on its side, the traditional view may not 
rightly be preached as a dogma of the Church. 

While we are not free, therefore, to present the salvation of infants 
of Catholic parents dying without the waters of baptism, as a fact, it 
would seem pastorally fitting not to deprive Catholic parents of hope. 
Such hope, after all, could be justified even on the basis that God is not 
bound to the sacraments in His dispensation of grace. And the present 
discussion seems to suggest an even sounder basis. 

Incidentally, one of the more important modern studies questioning 
the customary view, was contributed by an American theologian back 
in 1946: Fr. George Fangauer, O.S.F.S., writing in the August, Sep- 
tember and October issues of The Homiletic and Pastoral Review. 


Good, Bad, and Different: — “[There is} the kind of Englishman who 
sits very lightly to Christian dogma, and cannot be said to have much 
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feeling about Christians beyond a certain warmth towards the Holy 
Animals (though he wishes that one of them had been a dog).” — 
Douglas Woodruff in “Talking at Random,” The Tablet, Jan. 1. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


FASTING FOR WHOM? 

To the Editor: — No doubt you have seen Fr. John A. O’Brien’s latest 
book, Bringing Souls to Christ, in which he and other veteran and suc- 
cessful “convert-makers” manage to give a clear picture of the urgency 
of the task — and the opportunities. (Yes; and we warmly recommend 
it.— Ep.) The diocesan campaign, through the laity, which has been 
going on in San Diego, with astonishing results, is but one proof of the 
fact that there are an unsuspected number of people, ready to come 
back to the Church if lapsed, and of non-Catholics whose own religious 
adherence does not satisfy and who are willing to give the Catholic 
Church a friendly hearing. I have a priest friend, whose position requires 
him to travel much throughout the country, who is convinced that there 
are at least twenty million in the latter category. 

Most Catholics are interested in “missionary” work, and feel a re- 
sponsibility towards it. But the majority feel personally inadequate or 
too shy to approach their non-Catholic neighbor. In fact, it is a frequent 
complaint of converts that they were unable to get a religious discussion 
started with their Catholic friends — who gave the impression of being 
utterly indifferent about winning others to their faith, and who, when 
challlenged to give a reason for their beliefs, either try to change the sub- 
ject as soon as possible, or weakly refer the questioner to the nearest 
Catholic rectory: not realizing that ringing a rectory door bell requires 
little short of heroism on the part of the average non-Catholic. 

(Incidentally, Clare Boothe Luce in the same book makes the interest- 
ing point that most Protestants today, even when they ask questions of 
their Catholic friends, are not really concerned with the logic of an 
answer; what they are looking for, often, is evidence that the Catholic 
religion really “satisfies” its members, gives their lives a fuller and richer 
meaning, etc.) 

But, given the average Catholic’s shyness of direct “missionary” effort, 
I believe that more can be asked of them than prayers and occasional 
money contributions. In what follows, I speak “as one less wise,” i.e., as 
a layman; but I feel I do have a good idea, and hope it may appear to 
others as such. 
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I recall reading in WorsuiP that Lent, traditionally, is the time when 
the Church asked all her children to fast and pray, not just for the atone- 
ment of their individual sins, but to help penitents and candidates for 
baptism in their preparation for Maundy Thursday (reconciliation day) 
and the Easter Vigil (day of baptism). 

We now have, in most dioceses, I believe, the “relative norm of 
fasting”; which means in practice, that while formerly perhaps not more 
than ten percent of adult Catholics felt personally bound to observe 
fasting laws, now the great majority feel obliged according to their cir- 
cumstances. That already is a great gain — especially if we trust the 
Church’s judgment that fasting (and not any arbitrary substitute) is one 
of the most important ascetical means, inculcated by Christ Himself and 
the Scriptures. A renewed emphasis on the historical purpose of the fast 
would, I feel certain, give strong motivation and welcome meaning to the 
practice. 

Few Catholics do not have one or more in their family or relationship 
who have lapsed; fewer still do not have non-Catholic friends and ac- 
quaintances for whose conversion they hope and pray, and for whose 
conversion they sometimes feel a perhaps uneasy sense of responsibility. 
And all Catholics who are conscientious enough to fast are also con- 
scientious enough to be fired with an apostolic sense towards the millions 
of American Protestants and others of good will who are “on the fringe” 
of the Church. 

If priests from the pulpit would repeatedly, perhaps Sunday after 
Sunday, invite their people to be generous in their lenten fasting for these 
“candidates” and “penitents,” to pray and if possible to attend daily 
Mass for them, I feel convinced the response would be generous. Then 
the “Church Unity Octave” would have its bigger follow-up in a “Church- 
Unity Major Octave” — of seven times seven days. 

Americans are internationally esteemed for their generous nature. 
Why not capitalize on the fact spiritually? Wouldn’t that be interpreting 
the Church year according to our present urgent needs? Fr. O’Brien’s 
book will furnish abundant material to help convince anyone that the 
“harvest is ripe.” 

Cleveland Gordon Schroeder 


A NEW MISSION 


To the Editor: —. . . When I got to the new mission station, called 
Zuru, I found about 70 children in a humble little elementary school; 
some of them came to Mass on Sundays with the few adult Christians 
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we have, the rest were Moslems. After the school re-opened in January, 
1954, word came from His Lordship asking for a sung Mass on Saturday 
mornings throughout the Marian Year in all missions, if possible. I was 
lucky in having a good teacher to get the singing going, as God has not 
given me much of a voice. 

After three weeks they were able to sing the responses of the Mass. 
By Easter they had the Gloria and Credo fairly well, plus the Salve 
Regina and some hymns in the vernacular. Now we have a sung Mass 
nearly every Sunday and on big feast days. In that short time these pagan 
children have come to feel that they too have a share in the great Sac- 
rifice, in which some day, we hope and pray, they will share through the 
grace of baptism. Latin pronunciation seems to come easily to the average 
African child, and it is a pleasure to hear them make the responses at 
Mass. But our little choir has yet a long way to go, though they have 
gotten off to a flying start... . 

I thank Worsuip for many helps and ideas which I hope to put into 
practice in the course of time. A new mission starts off slowly, but one 
has great opportunities. 

Catholic Mission, Kontagora Rev. Liam Burke, 8.M.A. 
Northern Nigeria, B.W.A. 


FROM OUR MAILBAG 


. . . In order to tie up the liturgy with daily life, we have hit upon the 
idea of reading portions of the Mass proper at table. After all, our family 
meals are supposed to be “echoes of the Eucharist.” At the beginning of 
the meal I read the introit, some “ejaculations” from the Gloria, and 
the collect, plus the “Bless us, O Lord. . . .” After dinner I usually use 
the Communion verse, the postcommunion, and end up with “We give 
Thee thanks. . . .” We have done this for some time, especially on 
Sundays and feastdays, even when visitors are present. (In the latter 
case, it makes for a good starting-point for conversation about the mean- 
ing of Mass in Catholic life.) All of us have gotten much inspiration 
from the practice: for one thing, it makes us more aware of the good- 
ness of God in giving us food for both body and soul, in home and in 
church. And it is a good way of reminding ourselves of the Church’s 
mind for the day... . M. E. 


. . . The timely Brief on holy baptism in the January issue prompts 
me to beg for greater dignity during the sacred rite. Unfortunately our 
good priests often seem to think it necessary to inject some humor here 
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and there. More than once I have heard the celebrant, especially when 
the salt is given or when cold water touches the head, remark: “Now 
watch! and hear him yell the devil out!” Such things are doubly re- 
grettable when Protestant friends are present. . . . E. R. 


[“The Philosopher (Ethic ii. 7; iv. 8) reckons the lack of mirth to be a 
vice. But fun should fit with business and persons; wherefore Tully says 
(Rhet. 1) that ‘when the audience is weary, it will be useful for the 
speaker to try something novel or amusing, providing that joking be 
not incompatible with the gravity of the subject.’ Wherefore Ambrose 
does not altogether exclude fun from human speech, but from sacred 
doctrine; hence he begins by saying: ‘Although jokes are at times fitting 
and pleasant, nevertheless they are incompatible with ecclesiastical busi- 
ness’” (St. Thomas, Summa II-II, 168, 4 and 2, ad 1). 


BOOK REVIEWS 


HESED AND HASID IN THE PSALMS. By Dom Rembert Sorg, O.S.B. 
Pio Decimo Press, St. Louis, Mo. 1954. Pp. 63. Paper, n.p.g. 

St. Augustine in commenting on the Psalmist’s words: “God is King 
of all the earth; ponder well the praise you bring Him,” urges those who 
sing the songs of the City of God to discover the true meaning of the 
words they use so that their praise will be a true “lumen cordis” (light 
for the heart) and will enkindle in their hearts the light of divine love. 
To this end Fr. Sorg has prepared a brief study of two Hebrew words 
Hesed and Hasid which are found in many places in the psalms and 
which can unlock rich treasures of prayer. 

In an epilogue Fr. Sorg forestalls some of the questions that will 
trouble scholars. He frankly acknowledges that his book is not meant for 
the Hebraist but for the true contemplative, the soul athirst for God, 
anima sitiens Deum. Let us examine his book in that light. 

Like “power words” of every language, there is no single English 
equivalent for Hesed and Hasid. Hesed (which occurs 128 times in the 
psalms) appears in our English versions as mercy, graciousness, grace, 
goodness, clemency, piety, kindness. These various modalities of divine 
love are poured out on the blessed one of God’s choosing. Hasid is an 
adjective that denotes this blessed one, a man who returns love for love — 
the just man, God’s friend. 

Fr. Sorg makes a detailed analysis of these two words as they appear 
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in the psalms and in an appendix lists all the occurrences. This is a pioneer 
study in a field little known to English readers. Those who study the pages 
of this book will find that their understanding of the psalms will have 
a new dimension, and their prayer will be full of that lumen cordis so 
dear to St. Augustine and to all who wish to grow in divine love. 
Manhattanville College Mother Kathryn Sullivan, R.S.C.J. 
Purchase, N. Y. 


THE APOSTOLATE OF CHASTITY. A Treatise for Religious Sisters. By 
Rev. Ferdinand Valentine, O.P. The Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 1954. 
Pp. x-245. Cloth, $3.25. 

The religious vows, besides being in themselves a holocaust most 
pleasing to God, are the most perfect means of preserving and developing 
Christian life. On earth this life consists primarily in the possession and 
exercise of faith, hope and charity. The religious vows, therefore, are 
related to the theological virtues as means to end. Nor is this a merely 
general relation. Obedience tends to increase faith, poverty to foster 
hope, and chastity to strengthen the bond of perfection which is charity. 

As one surveys the vast output of modern writing devoted to the sub- 
ject of chastity, running the gamut from elementary sex instruction to 
psychiatric treatises on sexual perversions, one wonders not at all that 
normal people, especially religious, should shun the subject both in 
meditation and in conversation. Only in pre-Puritanical and pre-Jansen- 
istic spiritual classics do we find a healthy, Christian attitude toward 
chastity. But these treatises are lacking the wealth of truth and beauty 
available through modern studies in psychology. To supply for this lack, 
and at the same time to give to chastity its revealed due, is therefore 
the demand on spiritual writers today. 

In this context Fr. Valentine’s penetrating volume is highly successful 
and meritorious. A master of practical psychology and a theologian of 
depth, he breathes a refreshing spirit into this delicate subject. Here at 
last is a truly inspirational and soundly beneficial tribute to consecrated 
virginity. The work is unfortunately a little uneven, especially in the 
second of four parts, which treats of the moral principles involved, but 
the last two parts, entitled “Spiritual Motherhood” and “Handmaidens of 
Mary,” are unsurpassed in modern spiritual writing on the subject. The 
wedding of chastity with the apostolate, as respective root and fruit of 
Christian charity, is well recorded and developed. The comparison (not 
contrast!) of chastity with marriage furnishes a frame of reference that 
is most illuminating. The only real defect is an omission: the life de- 
scribed by Fr. Valentine is indeed Christian and Catholic, but not com- 
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pletely so — it is not directly integrated with the life of Christ in his 
Mystical Body which is the liturgy. 

Marian College R. P. Bierberg, C.PPS. 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


THE WESTERN FATHERS. Being the lives of Ss. Martin of Tours, Ambrose, 
Augustine of Hippo, Honoratus of Arles and Germanus of Auxerre. Trans- 
lated and edited by F. R. Hoare. Sheed & Ward, New York. 1954. Pp. 353. 
Cloth, $4.00. 

THE ANGLO-SAXON MISSIONARIES IN GERMANY. Being the lives 
of Ss. Willibrord, Boniface, Sturm, Leoba and Lebuin, together with the 
Hodoeporicon of St. Willibald and a selection from the correspondence of St. 
Boniface. Translated and edited by C. H. Talbot. Sheed & Ward, New York. 
1954. Pp. 254. Cloth, $3.50. 

It is surely significant, as the editor of the second volume in this series 
remarks, that the missionary movement from eighth-century England 
anchored itself firmly on the rock of Rome. In assessing the triumphant 
success of this movement, however, it is perhaps even more significant 
that the English missionaries went out in the same spirit with which 
Augustine had four centuries earlier come to them. They were deter- 
mined, like him, to baptize not only pagan peoples but as many of their 
pagan ways as possible, to exclude no legitimate human experience from 
the Church, and above all to conquer for Christ with Christ’s own meek- 
ness and charity. 

It will be a merit of these hitherto little-read histories if they serve to 
emphasize those aspects of missionary effort which are essentially Chris- 
tian. The lives of the five Saints included in the first volume of this series 
are wonder stories; and it is a quirk of history that precisely this quality 
made them exceedingly popular a thousand years ago and makes them 
almost unreadable today. But they are worth reading. Always with us is 
the danger of abstracting the saints from their real surroundings and 
hence of withdrawing them from the Mystical Body in which their holi- 
ness served its purpose. And so it is a good thing for us to know them as 
their contemporaries did, to see Ambrose besieged in his cathedral and 
Martin badgered to perform yet another miracle. Our Lord too moved 
among implacable enemies and importunate friends, and a few such 
realistic details help bring sanctity down to the hard earth all the mem- 
bers of the Church tread. 

This series is designed as a readable English library of original docu- 
ments in Church history. If the succeeding volumes meet the standard 
set by the first two, the collection, under the general editorship of 
Christopher Dawson, will be a major contribution to Christian culture. 
St. John’s Abbey Hilary Thimmesh, O.S.B. 
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WHY I BECAME A BROTHER. Edited by Rev. George L. Kane. The New- 
man Press, Westminster, Md. 1954. Pp. x-173. Cloth, $2.50; paper, $1.00. 
Father Kane is to be commended for his efforts in promoting vocations 
to the Brothers. Thus far there has been a paucity of material concerning 
this branch of the religious life. If the present book achieves no other 
purpose than to prove that the vocation to the Brothers is not a “second- 
choice,” or a field in which the half-hearted who do not wish to sacrifice 
too much can find a place, it will have effected a benefit of no small value. 
In judging the book it must be kept in mind that it was designed for 
appeal to the young. Further, since it is primarily concerned with events 
leading to the vocational call, most of the contributing authors describe 
the actual religious life in a hurried final paragraph or two. This would 
be cause for unqualified regret, except that it may suggest the early 
publication of a companion volume in which the Brothers’ spiritual life 
and ideals will be dealt with in some detail. 
St. John’s Abbey Brother Augustine Keel, O.S.B. 


THE EASTER BOOK. By Rev. F. X. Weiser, S.J. Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
New York. 1954. Pp. 224. Cloth, $3.00. 


THE CHRISTMAS BOOK. By Rev. F. X. Weiser, S.J. Harcourt, Brace and 
Co., New York. 1952. Pp. 188. Cloth, $3.00. 

A living liturgy is not confined to the sanctuary, but influences life 
outside the church in communities and families. Songs and plays, cus- 
toms and usages should be inspired by the feasts of the Church. But 
nowadays the Christian holydays, Christmas and Easter not excepted, 
have become paganized for a large number of people. Fr. Weiser’s two 
volumes undertake to bring back the genuine spirit of these holydays 
to Christians and Christian families, to reveal their deep religious mean- 
ing by charming talks about the history and liturgy of the two great 
feasts. 

The Christmas Book gives us in short and simple chapters an abun- 
dance of Christmas tunes and carols, folk songs, customs and popular 
tales appropriate to the season; while The Easter Book leads us from 
the “burial” of the Alleluia on the eve of Septuagesima through all the 
various periods of preparation to the Solemnitas Solemnitatum, the 
Easter Day, taking into account also the different activities of daily life. 
The author pays special attention to the conditions of the Church in 
the United States. 

We might note certain historical inaccuracies, for instance: the pro- 
cession on Palm Sunday originates in Palestine, according to the famous 
liturgist Cardinal Schuster of Milan, in his Liber Sacramentorum; and 
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only the blessing of palms (originally a blessing of men) comes from 
the Frankish Kingdom. But these and similar trifles do not affect the 
real value of these books. The ideas expressed in The Christmas Book 
and The Easter Book (and in the near future Fr. Weiser will present us 
with yet a third volume, The Holyday Book) are eminently capable of 
penetrating and rendering fruitful the family celebrations of Christmas 
and Easter and of imbuing them with the genuine spirit of the liturgy. 
Institute for Mission Apologetics Joseph Kellner, S.J. 
Manila, PI. 


PENITENCE ET PENITENCES (Penance and Penitence). A Symposium. 
Cahiers de la Roseraie, II. Editions de l’Abbaye de Saint André, Bruges, Bel- 
gium, 1954. Pp. 217. Paper, 50 fr. 

This little book contains seven chapters treating such subjects as pen- 
ance in Scripture, Lent in liturgy, the history of the penitential discipline 
and the theology of the sacrament of penance, the theology of the virtue 
of penance, Christian detachment, the sacrament of penance and pres- 
entday psychology, and the practice of asceticism. The authors are three 
diocesan priests, a Dominican and a Jesuit, and two Benedictines, most 
of them writers of note. The interest and the value of these studies vary. 

The first (pp. 11-46) by Dom Maertens, perhaps the best, opens a 
wide horizon to anyone who wishes to study the doctrine of penance in 
Scripture. Clear light is thrown on the problem with which the faithful 
have wrestled since Job: the problem of pain and suffering in human 
life. A better insight is given into why the just have to be treated by 
God like Christ, His beloved Son. Every trial and pain, in the eyes of 
faith, has a positive value as well as a negative aspect. It is a sure sign of 
God’s love and election, a proof that the suffering faithful is included 
in God’s salvific designs. One rejoices to find the theological background 
of the Old Testament to this problem of our necessary sharing in Christ’s 
cross. The author explains how the Easter rhythm of descent and ascent, 
of death and resurrection, was always present in the process of redemp- 
tion, from the very beginnings of God’s kingdom on earth. Sin is not 
only a turning away from God: it is a real tragedy for man and man- 
kind, for it induces a process of constant deterioration in human condi- 
tions, both personal and social. 

Fr. Delépierre writes on Christian renunciation and mortification 
(pp. 171-189). We easily forget or minimize today this very important 
aspect of Christian life. Young people especially like to stress the “active 
virtues,” leaving to past generations the mystic of suffering and sacri- 
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fice — and Lent becomes more and more dechristianized. But the law 
of mortification remains basic to Christian existence. We have to avoid 
sin, whether venial or grievous, whatever the cost. We have to gain 
complete mastery over all our faculties, over ourselves. To this end 
mortification in regard to legitimate pleasures is an essential means. We 
have to “decrease” that God may reign in us perfectly by His divine and 
burning love. Generous self-denial is our indispensable part in the re- 
alization of the kingdom of God. 

St. John’s Abbey Achilles Horvath, O.S.B. 


INTRODUCTION TO THEOLOGY. Theology Library, Vol. I. Edited by 
Fr. A. M. Henry, O.P. Translated by William Storey. Fides Publishers, Chi- 
cago. 1954. Pp. xiv—306. Cloth, $5.95. 

The reviewer confesses to special interest in this volume, since he has 
been teaching “lay theology” in upper division college classes since 1944 
(“upper division”; because he holds the old-fashioned view that theology 
pressupposes at least some philosophy). For several years, while the 
classes were small, Scheeben’s Mysteries of Christianity could be used; 
now Smith’s The Teaching of the Catholic Church serves as text; but he 
looks forward to the day when the four volumes of this Theology Library 
will be available. If only the cost were not so prohibitive! 

It is perhaps unfortunate that Volume I had to appear first. Its uneven 
quality may prejudice minds against the more important, and better, 
volumes to come. Several chapters, however, are creative contributions 
of considerable value. 

Chapter I, “The Sources of the Christian Faith,” attempts, among 
other things, to view in proper perspective the charism of truth in the 
Church as a whole. Its condensed argument makes heavy reading, but 
rewarding. Greater precision of terms would have helped forestall pos- 
sible misunderstandings. Chapter III, on “The Liturgy,” is among the 
best. In it Fr. Dalmais, O.P., restores due prominence to the liturgy as 
a “locus theologicus.” (Pope Pius XI called the liturgy the “most im- 
portant organ of the ordinary teaching office of the Church”!) Chapter 
IX, “The Echo of Tradition in Art,” perhaps the most original study 
in the volume, evaluates the theological import of Christian art, archi- 
tecture and music. WorsHIP readers will recall how Fr. Jungmann in 
our January issue similarly demonstrated how Church art has often 
spoken a theological language. The section in this chapter on chant, 
however, is a brilliant failure: if the author’s thesis were to be logically 
carried out, chant would be limited to scholas of a few select monasteries 
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— and St. Pius X’s program of liturgical reform would collapse. Very 
enlightening, too, are the summarizing final pages (286-295) by the 
general editor, Fr. Henry, O.P. 

Disappointingly inadequate are the chapters on the creeds (4 pages) 
and on the ecumenical councils (2 pages!). The chapter on canon law 
is a mere listing of texts. 

No consistent effort was made to adapt the bibliography to an English- 
speaking audience. The translator is evidently not a professional theo- 
logian: repeatedly, just when the argument gets involved, sentences be- 
come a mere succession of words. The proof-reading, especially of proper 
names, is atrocious — sometimes with hilarious results. 

The Theological Library of which this is the first volume intends to 
approximate for beginners in theology in our times what St. Thomas’ 
Summa did for “beginners” in his day. The surprise does not lie in the 
inevitable(?) areas of failure; the surprise consists in the remarkable 
measure of success. 

St. John’s Abbey Godfrey Diekmann, O.S.B. 


DIFFICULTIES IN SEX EDUCATION. By Baron Frederick von Gagern, 
M.D. The Mercier Press, Cork, Ireland. 1954. Pp. 48. Paper, 3s. 6d. 


In three chapters, the difficulties in “Fundamentals of Sex Education,” 
“The Sex Education of the Child,” and “The Moral Protection of the 
Child” are treated in a very basic, Christian manner. Fundamentals are 
considered fundamentally, not superficially, for everywhere the insis- 
tence on real value and truth is evident. Instruct the child (starting sev- 
eral years before the age of reason!) in the truth and true values, in 
reality, in things as they are and ought to be; and you will be instructing 
it to see itself as a unity with sex as a divinely planned part of it. Train 
the child to see the greatness and sacredness of sex, where it belongs to 
life. This will require of parents especially that they show great love 
and understanding, so that the child will confidently come to them for 
help in its troubles. 

Dr. von Gagern has put all this in simple, concrete language, adding 
some case histories to show what harm wrong and negative instruction 
can cause. Although brief, the booklet is excellent in its field. Everyone, 
especially parents, engaged in the education of the very young ought to 
know what it contains. The Mercier Press deserves to be congratulated 
for putting out this booklet (and others) at so reasonable a price. But 
why is there no Jmprimatur? 

St. Benedict's College Harold Fuchs, O.S.B. 
St. Joseph, Minn. 
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SEEDS OF THE DESERT 
Rene Voillaume 


Seeds of the Desert is not a 
biography of Charles de Fou- 
cauld, but rather, his message to 
Christians everywhere to live the 
Gospel as it is. In exploring the 
vocation and spirituality of the 
Little Brothers of Jesus, Father 
Voillaume brings us a fresh un- 
derstanding of the traditional 
ideas of poverty, work, love and 
charity, obedience, prayer, and 
the apostolate. Includes a four 
page picture story of the Little 
Brothers of Jesus. May 1 
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THE PASSION 


Especially prepared for use 
during Lent, The Passion is a 
popular photographic presenta- 
tion of the scriptural accounting 
of the passion of Christ. Illus- 
trated with world famous religi- 
ous art reproductions, The Pas- 
sion records the events of Our 
Lord’s life from the Last Supper 
until the Resurrection. Here is a 
dramatic and narrative unfolding 
of the Paschal Mystery. rae 
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LEND ME YOUR HANDS 
Bernard Meyer, M.M. 

Here is a “How to do it book” for those Catholics who have heard 
about the lay apostolate but who as yet do not know how to go about 
it. Father Meyer develops the methods through which each of us 
can make our contribution to the life of the Church. Convert work, 
parish activity, family life, work among the youth, the works of 
mercy, the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine—these are the means 
Father examines to help us find our job in the Church. 

Lend Me Your Hands is not so much theory, not so much past 
experience, but a book on methods to meet the modern day problems 
facing the Church. $3.50 
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The Psalms 
These venerable Hebrew 


IN RHYTHMIC PROSE nce 
religious songs are here ren- 


Translated by James A. Kleist, dered in modern, metrical 
§.J., and Thomas J. Lynam, S.J. English prose so that they 
might serve a more prac- 

tical devotional purpose. 

“This book will be found of great value for those who recite 
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more readily the surpassing beauty and enduring wisdom 
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—Catholic Review Service. 
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DAILY BREVIARY MEDITATIONS 

By the Most Rev. Joseph Angrisani, D.D.; Translated by Rev. Joseph 
McMullin, Ph.D.; Preface by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph A. Nelson, P.A., D.D. 
The meditations follow day by day the Scripture lessons of the Roman 
Breviary. Each meditation goes directly to the heart of some spiritual 
question and is expressed in clear, modern language. The style is marked 
by a sense of humor combined with sound spirituality. Here is the per- 
fect complement to the daily reading of the Breviary. 4 Vols., 18mo.— 
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LENT AND EASTER—The Church’s Spring 

By Hermann Franke, translated by the Benedictines of St. John’s Abbey 

The liturgical cycles and feasts of the Church should become new realities for 
us year after year. Of these, Lent and Easter are among the most important, 
since they should see Christian living attain its highest level of meaning. 
In these reflective essays Hermann Franke pleads for a return to the primitive 
Christian outlook on Lent and Easter, in order that the divine efficacy of the 
Paschal mystery can play a more decisive role in the lives of present-day 
Christians. $1.75 





By Henry St. John, O.P. 

Reflections on the spirit and techniques of the ecumenical movement providing 
us with a clear picture of the obstacles to Christian unity, prudent suggestions 
for the removal of those obstacles, and an excellent summary of the develop- 
ment of thought in this field during the last quarter century. $3.00 


CHRISTIANITY IS REVOLUTIONARY 


By Maurice Fraigneuz, translated by Emma Craufurd 

All true revolutions demand a renovation of the spirit, a return to the basic 
principles undergirding human society, and an understanding of human 
history. Complete rupture with the past, absolute abandonment of historic 
values, and violent innovations lead only to suicide. Such is the theme 
Maurice Fraigneux develops in this work characterized by a measured, dis- 
passionate and clear style. He attains his end by three studies of influences 
crucial in their impact on human civilization: the Jewish prophets; the 
Christian mystics; and the Church in the modern world. $2.75 


LITTLE OFFICE OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN MARY 


Newly revised by Augustine Bea, S.J. 

This new edition of The Little Office, in Latin and English, follows the order 
of the Vatican Psalter newly translated from the Hebrew, effects a closer 
union to the liturgical seasons of the year, and contains additional antiphons 
for special feasts of the year. The American edition includes the Office 
for feasts proper to the United States. Available in three bindings. 


Black morocco leather $4.25; Imitation leather $2.75; Cloth $2.25 





THE PRIEST AND THE UNCONSCIOUS 

By Dr. Erwin Ringel and Rev. Dr. Wenzel van Lun 

A scientific and well-founded introduction to the psychology of the unconscious 
and its practical application. The authors urge a closer cooperation between 
the priest and the doctor, present a discussion of the psychology of Faith, and 
treat some of the most common psychiatric problems the priest is likely 
to encounter. $2.25 








Wherever good books are sold 
THE NEWMAN PRESS—Westminster, Maryland 



































The barbarians who invaded § 
were conquered by a man 
who called them not to be co 
but to be holy. 

Benedict gave a rule 
that would make coarse men 


and would make holy men p 
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Literature on the Saint Andrew Daily Missal sent upon request 


THE E. M. LOHMANN COMPANY, SAINT PAUL 1, MI 








